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We publish this week our half-yearly index, January to 
June, 1923. It will be sent free on application to any reader 
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NEWS OF THE 
cmdline 
YUSPENSE about the Ruhr 
J in kind and degree as it was when we wrote last 
week, After all that the Prime Minister has said on the 
subject we are in no doubt as to what his feelings and 
but influences which are 
designed to pull him direction. We believe 
that Mr. strong enough to resist, though 
some newspapers when we write on Thursday ask us to 
believe that Mr. Baldwin will do no more than maintain 
the neutrality of Mr. Bonar Law. We have tried to 
show in our first leading article why such a policy is not 
cnough, You cannot remain neutral on a 
Even if neutrality in such circumstances 
did not sap all your energy and authority events would 
always defeat you as the natural penalty of indifferent 
tactics, 


WEEK, 


and Reparations remains 


convictions are, there are 
in another 


Baldwin will be 


point of 
principle. 


* ak * %K 


Meanwhile, there are some new facts to record in the 
Important speech which was made by the German 
Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, when the short session of the 


Reichstag opened on Wednesday. Dr. 
was fairly summarized by the Times correspondent as 
one of pessimism.’ Defiance, may 
not be a bad thing if it means that Germany recognizes 
that nobody can help her in the long run if she is not 
Willing also to help herself. Nor need it be a bad thing 
that Dr. Cuno professed to be displeased with the British 


Cuno’s speech 


* defiant however, 


want to work 
for everybody. 


against anybody. All we want is peace 


+ * * x 

Directly the Chancellor 
organized outburst of interruption from the Communists. 
Dr. Cuno continued stolidly to read from his notes, 
although for some time 


began to speak there was an 


and 
heard at 
ears of the 


could not be 
caught the 
Some of the 
Communists then began to utter detached criticisms, and 
when that stage had been reached the 
ruption gradually died away. Dr. Cuno had won. He 
said that as a result of the occupation of the Ruhr France 
was getting less than a fifth of the normal coal deliveries 
while she suffered from disappointment within and had 
earned contempt without. Dr. Cuno in his 
hardly pointed to a ray of hope anywhere. The key of 


his voice 
last stray phrases here and there 
Communists and piqued their curiosity. 


organized inter- 


grim way 


the situation, he said, was with Great Britain, but 
Germany could not count on that. Consequently, 
Germany must have faith in herself. She could not 


possibly accept the French demand that the abandonment 
resistance a preliminary to any 
negotiations. 


of passive must be 


* * * x 


The only thing for Germany to do, the Chancellor went 
rather than reduce it 
that at long last 
economic common sense and justice would prevail. The 
motto of Germany must be * Passive resistance free from 
senseless acts of violence.” The collapse of the currency 
was ‘‘ the worst blow ” that had befallen Germany. The 
Government intended to proceed with their three measures 

a loan based on real values, new real value taxes, and 
measures for promoting German trade. If the 
Government is really going to try to destroy the present 
grotesque currency and replace it by something else the 
operation will be a tremendous one—such a thing as has 
never yet been done in the history of and it 
will be watched with deep and anxious interest all over 
the world. In the debate which followed the Chancellor’s 
speech promises of support were received from all sides 
except from the Communists. 

* * x 


on, was to stiffen her resistance, 


as some had suggested, and to believe 


German 


finance 


The replies from France and Belgium to the British 
questionnaires about the Ruhr have been published during 
the week. As they contain nothing that had not been 
said many times already in different words we shall not 
summarize them. The only point to notice is that by 
this speedy publication M. Poincaré is the first to make 
appeal to the opinion of the world. 

* * % o 


a new 


Other incidents in the to which we may 
refer are the letters published by the Times from Mr. 
Wickham Steed and Mr. J We had supposed 
that Mr. Steed, when he was Editor of the Times, had 
been on the whole favourable to French policy. In his 
letter which was published on Tuesday 


he says, © 


controversy 


M. Keynes. 


a very able one 
For more than three years I have been steadily 





advice to Germany. Matters would have become even| 
more difficult for us than they are if Dr. Cuno had fallen | 
on the neck of Great Britain and represented her as| 
Working with We do not| 


Germany against France. 


opposed to the occupation of the Ruhr, which I have 
feared would begin by — the Entente 


always 
political inde- 


and end by 
pendence of France.” 


destroying the economic and 


He wants the sritish Government 
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not to look on any longer but to take action. ‘“ Were 
the British Government to succeed in promoting a scttle- 
ment, no matter at what cost to their apparent diplomatic 
or logical consistency, they would enjoy the gratitude 
of the whole world, including the bulk of the French 
Should they fail the situation would be no 
worse than it now is.’ Mr. Keynes, whose letter was 
published on Monday, also demands a bold policy. He 
suggests that if France would evacuate the Ruhr and 
fix the German liability at fifty milliards, Great Britain 
should agree to cancel all inter-Allied debts and put 
herself at the bottom of the list of the claimants upon 
Germany. 


people. 


* * x * 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death 
of President Harding, which occurred quite unexpectedly 
at San Francisco on the evening of Thursday, August 2nd. 
In spite of his serious illness the doctors had never been 
more confident of his recovery than at the moment of 
his death. He was talking to Mrs. Harding when death 
came instantaneously from apoplexy. The loss to 
America and, one must necessarily add, to the whole 
world is very great. America has lost not only a man 
who was everywhere liked and respected for his modesty, 
his honesty and his agreeable qualities, but one who 
seemed to be necessary for keeping the Republican 
party together. 

* * * * 

Mr. Harding was often described as “* a plain American,” 
and the phrase may be taken to mean that, without 
knowing much of the outer world, he had all the good 
qualities of a man who loves his own country and works 
for it and his fellow-men without definitely aiming at 
personal distinction. Until seven years ago he had 
concerned himself only with the affairs of the State of 
Ohio and not so much with those as with his own town 
of Marion. He was large of body and of disposition ; 
his cheerfulness seemed to be unfailing, but though it 
made him liked of all men it may also have been the 
symbol of what was lacking in him as a statesman since 
he was inclined to lop off from his policies some of those 
vital parts which had startled his critics or were likely 
to cause strife. 

* ad * 

As a journalist Mr. Harding worked his way up from 
the bottom as a handy boy (so we read in the Times) 
who did a little of everything—cleaned the office, set 
the type, and collected subscriptions and advertisements. 
At the age of nineteen, with the help of somebody else’s 
money, he bought the Star newspaper in Marion. From 
that start he worked his way steadily into a position of 
influence in his State. He never became one of the 
leading spirits in the Senate, which he regarded rather 
as “a pleasant place”? (just as the House of Commons 
used to be “ the best club in London”), and it was as 
a compromise candidate that he became the Republican 
representative for the Presidency. He chose greater 
men than himself to serve him—Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Iloover for example. At times his speeches about 
*“an association of nations” and a “ World Court ” 
encouraged Englishmen to think that America was 
there and then about to enter into the affairs of Europe. 
But though in a few respects there was disappointment 
it will never be forgotten that it was under Mr. Harding 
that the magnificent ideal of the Washington Conference 
for the reduction of armaments was conceived and 
accomplished. 

* * * * 

The new President of the United States, who was 
Vice-President, and therefore becomes President as a 
matter of course, is Mr, Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts, 


Mr. Coolidge’s name was hitherto not widely known 
as there is a tradition in America that the Vice-Preside : 
goes either to some uncxceptionable politician who 
not become eminent or else to someone who has been 
a thorn in the flesh of his party and who is put in a 
position where he can no longer prick—and Mr. Coolidge 
is of the former type. There is an old story in America 
that a widow when describing the fortunes of her family 
said, “I had two sons. One ran away to sea and the 
other became Vice-President of the United States, and 
neither was ever heard of again.” Mr. Roosevelt, who 
became President through Mr. McKinley’s death, wags 
heard of again, of course, and no one can safely predict 
that the same thing will not be true of Mr. Coolidge, 
He has something solid to his credit. 
* * * * 


ney 
has 


When as Governor of Massachusetts he broke the 
great strike of the Boston police, he took the view that 
the police were under a special contract, quasi-military 
in nature, and therefore under-a peculiar obligation to 
the State, and that their strike could not be regarded 
as an ordinary industrial dispute. There could be no 
justification, he said, for a strike against the public 
safety in any circumstances. His local though important 
triumph was considered enough to justify the Republican 
party in nominating him as Vice-President. He declares 
that he has no other wish than to carry out the wishes 
of Mr. Harding. He is a firm but cautious Conservative 
whose most striking characteristics seem to be reserve 
and silence on all occasions when silence is at all admissible, 

* * * * 


There have been strong rumours during the week that 
Mr. McKenna will not, after all, become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It has been pointed out—though the 
statement may have been made with a certain guile— 
that the banking interest cannot well spare him for 
politics. Those in the City who “ cannot spare” him 
may, of course, be the very men who do not want to 
see one who has for many years been a Liberal added 
to Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet. If that be their view they 
are making, in our judgment, a great mistake. We 
want to see the basis of the Conservative Democratic 
Government broadened, not narrowed, for much. the 
most important domestic issue so far as we can see 
ahead is that between Constitutionalism and disruption. 

* * * 7 


An objection has been raised by the British Government 
to the appointment of M. Rakovsky as Soviet repre- 
sentative in this country. We = cannot how 
the Government could have acted otherwise. It is 
one of the first principles of diplomacy that a diplomat 
should be acceptable to the country to which he is 
accredited. The objections to M. Rakovsky are only 
too obvious. He has made numerous violent attacks 
upon Great Britain in his speeches and writings. For 
example, in one speech, summarized by the Morning 
Post, he ended a diatribe by pointing to some banners 
on the platform from which he spoke and exclaiming, 
“This is our answer to the British demands!” On 
the banners were inscribed the words “‘ We demand 
Curzon’s blood,” ‘‘ Death to Curzon!” and so forth. 
In another speech, M. Rakovsky announced that he was 
going to London “ to stir up trouble and to be on the 
spot at the right moment.” 

* * * * 


see 


We venture to congratulate the Social Democratic 
Federation, without being sure how our congratulations 
will be received. On Monday, Mr. G. M. Bell, the Vice- 
President, moved a resolution urging all Socialists to 





demand a democratic army for national defence with 
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a “a? 33 
ts corollary of military training for all citizens. 


After considerable discussion the resolution was carried 
with only two dissentients. — The main argument for the 
resolution was the one which we have used for many 
years, that unless we are to do without an Army alto- 
vether—which very few people indeed suggest —the 
obligation to serve when necessary should be laid on 
every individual as an ordinary duty of citizenship. 
That is the true democratic idea, We have never been 
able to understand how people could with a straight 
face call this * Jingoism.” 
* * * * 

Jingoism occurred often enough when it was possible 
for people who were outside the Army and who had no 
intention of risking their own skins to urge on others 
to fight because they thought that battles would be an 
enjoyable spectacle. The poor man in the gutter was 





often compelled by his want to take the King’s shilling | 


while his fellows who were better off remained in a 


and protests of Lord Roberts, was accepted by most 
Liberals as being reconcilable with democracy. It was 
very strange. The only thing that astonishes us is that 
political parties should have evaded the logic of the 
situation so long and that the S.D.F. should be the first 
to surrender to it. 


* * * * 


The Times of Wednesday published a letter from Dr. 


Edward Lyttelton about the proposed taxation of | 


If they have suffered from homesickness it is only reason- 
able to assume that their depression has become extreme. 
And we cannot, of course, dismiss the possibility that 
something may have gone wrong. There would be deep 
sorrow and just anger if it were found too late that the 
men had suffered a fate which could have been prevented. 
Mr. Stefansson has spent on the Wrangell Island expedi- 
tion all the earnings from his books, articles and American 
lectures, and if his gallant men are to be relieved somebody 
else must bear the cost. The relief ship, which is ready 
tostart, must be sent at once. After all, when Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s men were isolated on Elephant Island a 
ship was sent to their rescue, though that was during the 
War. Mr. Griffith Brewer, the well-known aeronaut, 
whose address is The British Wright Co., 33 Chancery 
Lane, will gladly receive any donations. 
* * * * 


Stoke Rochford, the fine Lincolnshire home of Mr. 


meeeyial sae ; ; | Christopher Turnor, was put to a new and admirable 
position of privilege. And all this, in spite of the appeals | 


betting which was a model of brief and logical argument. | 


He pointed out that the indictment of the proposal was 
based on two assumptions: (1) that betting was sinful 
and (2) that to tax betting would be either to encourage 
or condone it. As regards (1) Dr. Lyttelton said that 


use last Saturday, when a “Summer School” for ele- 
mentary school teachers was inaugurated. Mr. Edward 
Wood, President of the Board of Education, gave an 
introductory address, and the school is presided over by 
that very inspiring teacher, Dr. Ernest Barker. Mr. 
Turnor’s hospitable enterprise makes a very important 
precedent. Here, indeed, is another use for our great 
country houses, provided that hosts so generous as Mr. 
Turnor can be found. Mr. Turnor was particularly 
happy in choosing elementary school teachers for his 
guests, for no class in the country does more important 
work and no class is in greater danger of falling into a 
state of social isolation. There could not be a worse 


| atmosphere for a teacher than isolation. In a letter to 


no one had ever pretended that betting was in essence | 
sinful, though in its applications it might well be so. | 
| said that the Institute would be glad to give all th 


For example, if two men ended an argument by backing 


ay , ir , | 
their respective opinions to the extent of 1s. nobody | 
| follow Mr, Turnor’s example. 


would pretend that a sin was committed. Thus there 
is a clear distinction between a thing which is sinful 
through all its stages because it is in essence sinful and 
a thing which is sinful only according to its results. 
Dr. Lyttelton next showed that there was and could be 
no evidence for saying that the State would be encouraging 


a wrong thing “ by diminishing the money profits from | 


its practice.’ ‘* The notion,” he added, “* seems non- 
sensical.”” Rather the State encourages betting by 
refraining from taxing it. Dr. Lyttelton’s opinion is 
important, as for twenty years he was Chairman of the 
Anti-Gambling League. 
* * “ * 

Readers of M. Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s recent articles 
in the Spectator will be greatly interested in the attempt 
to relieve Mr. Crawford and the three other white men 


the Times of Wednesday, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, the 
Chairman of the British Institution of Adult Education, 
which organized the Summer School for Mr. Turnor, 


necessary help and advice to any who may wish to 


* x * * 


Mr. Henry Sullivan, the American swimmer, has swum 
the Channel and is the third man to do so. He started 
from Dover last Sunday afternoon and at first intended 
only to have a practice swim. But feeling in the mood 
he decided after swimming some way to go on and make 
the great attempt. By 11 o'clock on Monday morning 
he was within easy sight of the French coast, but unfor- 
tunately the tide was then against him and he was swept 
first east and then west without making any headway. 
At all events, he was not swept a considerable way back, 
as happened to Mr. Burgess when he swam the Channel 
in 1911. When Mr. Sullivan landed at Calais he had 
been in the water for about twenty-seven hours. The 


| real impediment to swimming the Channel is loss of 


who for more than two years have been keeping pos- | 


session of Wrangell Island in the name of Great Britain. 


Mr. Stefansson, holding firmly to his doctrine that the | 
inhospitality of the Arctic regions has been greatly | 


exaggerated, and that these regions are in fact com- 
paratively friendly to human life, has little doubt that 
the white men on Wrangell Island, unless they have 
experienced some bad luck, are alive and thriving. He 
himself, with his knowledge of Nature and thanks to his 


study of animal life, lived safely in the Polar regions | 


where previous explorers had died of starvation. 
* * * * 

Nevertheless, the hardy and adventurous men who are 
holding that \ ery distant potential outpost of the Empire, 
though they may be sound in health, are virtually in 
prison. Their isolation has already lasted too long. 


| 


bodily temperature. When the bodily temperature falls 


| below a certain point a collapse follows, which, as was 


pointed out recently in an entertaining article in the 
Democrat, is described by various names, of which * sea 
sickness ”’ is perhaps the most familiar. To swim the 


| Channel, therefore, you should be well covered, and it is 
| not a disadvantage even to be fat. Mr. Sullivan, though 


| under five feet cight inches in height, weighs about 


sixteen stone. If a stout man deserves a prize of £1,000 
for swimming the Channel, a thin man would deserve at 
least £1,500. Have the newspapers, which compete in 
giving prizes, thought of these possible variations ? 

* ~ ** # 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July §, 


1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1008; 
Thursday week, 100;; a year ago, 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE NEXT 

ITE position in which the 
British Government are 
extreme difficulty and danger. Of this fact there can 
be no doubt. We are hesitating and bewildered—a 


STEP. 


British people and the 


condition always fraught with danger in the conduct of 
It is due, in the 
first place, to the fact that Mr. Bonar Law, though his 


human affairs. To what is this due ? 
intentions were of the best and his policy and his aspira- 
tions unimpeachable, did not proceed to acts worthy 
of his hopes and wishes. He did not realize that there 
are moments when you cannot let things alone, when 
you cannot stand aside—when, in a word, a choice 
must be made. In many circumstances not to make a 
definite choice is almost as bad as to make a bad choice 
—perhaps, indeed, it is worse. He forgot, or ignored, 
what must be the consequences when, in effect, he said 
to France: “‘The course you propose is almost sure to 
have evil results and at the best cannot accomplish 
what we must assume you 
Germany’s debt to you in the matter of reparations. 
Therefore Britain can take no part in your policy, but 
must stand aloof. Nevertheless, that aloofness must 
not be considered as hostile to you or as friendly to 
Germany.” He thought, in a word, that things could 
be and not be at the same time—that he could be 
opposed to France’s policy and yet not opposed to her. 
In fact, he forgot that memorable text in the Second 
Epistle of St. John, “ He that biddeth him God speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.” It is true that he did 
not say or mean “ God speed” to France, but alas! 
he did not realize that nonfeisance easily becomes mal- 
feisance. If you are in a position of responsibility you 
cannot get rid of your responsibility by simply doing 
nothing. No trustee can let his fellow trustee act alone 
and get rid of his duties by shrugging his shoulders and 
saying, “I think you are utterly wrong; but you must 
take your own course and [ shall not be so unfriendly 
as to prevent you.” 
action is wrong, as Mr. Bonar Law undoubtedly did 
in the present case, you must tell your fellow trustee 
plainly what the consequence of your not being able 
to agree with him on a fundamental point must be, 
i.e. Opposition to his will, You must make it clear 
that you are not giving him a negative any more than a 
positive “ God speed.”” Otherwise the courts will hold 
you responsible for any bad results that follow from 
your inaction. You cannot put matters right any more 
than could Pilate by washing his hands and _ saying, 
“T am innocent of the blood of this just person: sec 
ye to it.” 

No one suggests that Mr. Bonar Law should have sent 
an ultimatum to France or have gone to war to prevent 
our late Allies occupying the Ruhr. What he ought 
to have done was to register in the strongest and most 
public way his protest against French action. He 
should in the first place have warned the French that 
the consequences of their taking individual action must 
be the breaking of the Entente. It is no good to pretend 
that when there is a difference on a fundamental point 
the Entente is not broken. The old saying, “* He who 
has a partner has a master,” is true also of allies. Your 
ally in a sense is bound to be your master, and if you 
refuse to act with your partner or your ally on a funda- 
mental the partnership or alliance automatically comes 
to an end. In all probability France seven months ago 
would not have ris'sed formally breaking with Britain, 


” 


now placed is one of 


yant—the discharge of 


If you think a particular line of | 











ee 
_—— 


4 ~ 
though as it proves she was quite willing to risk the 
semi-break of letting us, as she might have said. sulk 
in the corner while we allowed her a free hand. She 
was quick to note that, though we were so much per: 
turbed, we were not prepared to take the Consequences 
of our action in refusing to go with her. She saw 
that we did not mean business and that we were appa- 
rently terrified of doing anything which might look 
like encouraging Germany to save herself, us, and the 
world from what we weakly pointed out must be the 
irvetrievable disaster of the occupation by the French 
armies of an almost daily increasing area of Germany. 
Now we are reaping the harvest of our inability to 
remember that consequences are as inevitable when 
you refuse to act as when you act. But though oy 
present danger is due to ignoring this painfully simple 
truth, our position is by no means irretrievable. We 
have sacrificed a great deal; but we may still saye 
ourselves and the world if we look ahead and remember 
what will be the consequences of doing nothing. The 
Sibylline books may still be bought though we shall 
have to pay a far higher price than we should haye 
had to pay last January. 

We have got to do something, whether it be to take astep 
forwardor a step backward. In our opinion, what we must 
do in fairness to ourselves, to France, and to Germany, is 
not to be content with vague aspirations. As France wil 
not agree to the plan which we have proposed, which is 
in effect to lay down in consultation with her a new 
way of meeting the reparation problem, we must put 
down in black and white, plain for all to sce, what we 
believe to be the solution of that problem. Next, we 
must invite the adhesion of the rest of our Allies and 
of the other States of the world to our plan. In this 
invitation to adhere to the detailed British plan Germany 
must, of course, be included. We venture to say that 
if that is done the British plan will hold the field. 
If it is an honest and specifie plan, it will 
the day. Remember that France, for practical purposes, 
has no plan. It is true that the present French Gover- 
ment have a plan, but it is one which they dare not 
avow, because it would madden Germany, horrify Europe 
and the rest of the world, and, what is more important 
to them, would be resented probably by a majority, 
certainly by a very large minority, of the French people. 
The French, as a whole, do not want to see themselves 
engaged in the task of breaking up Germany and of 
meeting the passive resistance of sixty millions of 
desperate people. The French people as a whole think 
they are collecting debts and creating security. When 
they find out that they are committed to the greatest 
scheme of militaristic conquest that the world has ever 


sound 


win 


seen, we venture to say that they will find a 
and reasonable British plan in 
storm. No one who thinks the matter out can honestly 
say that our plan would prove fantastic, or that we 
have nothing to offer which will make it acceptable. 
We have a great deal to offer. 

We should begin by laying it down that no solution 
of the new situation, which has arisen owing to the 
French policy in the Ruhr, will satisfactory to 
Great Britain which not include the following 
terms :—- 


being a haven from the 


be 
does 


1. The amount which Germany can pay must be 
finally settled by a Commission of experts, it 
which Commission France will be invited to take 
a part, but which will be carried on without het 
if she refuses. 

2. When that total amount is ascertained, the sum 

payable to France shall be in the proportion 

already settled at the Spa Conference. 
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a No Power indebted to Great Britain will be required 
to pay its debt, provided that the British 
plan is ultimately accepted and registered by 
the League of Nations. 

No doubt there would be objections to the last clause, 
t we are by no means hopeless of the British nation 


hu the 
ing to understand that if the object is to get work 
f=] 


com 
for our people and not rest, i.e., unemployment, we 
chall not really suffer by cancelling the debts. The best 


wav to use the gold which we are owed is to spend it 
in obtaining a scttlement of Europe. 

What would be the result of a settlement of this sort ? 
Germany, if she was wise, would at once adhere to the 
Rritish plan and express her willingness to abide by it. 
Jn all probability Italy and the rest of the more distant 
Allies would also adhere. They would be anxious to 
ge the scheme carried out as it would involve the can- 
cellation of their debts. Belgium we may be sure would 
want toagree. If she held back it would only be through 
fear of France. France, no doubt, to begin with, would 
not agree; but when she found that the British plan 
involved the evacuation of Cologne and the Rhine, 
and found also, for we are not afraid of facing the conse- 
quences, that the Germans were very much encouraged 
in their resistance by the putting forward of the British 
plan and the action of the other Allies, she would begin 
to hesitate. To occupy Cologne and the rest of the 
British area would probably require the use of another 
French army corps. But this would not be the end. 
There would be a daily advance required along the raw 
edge of the occupation. But every new town and new 
district occupied would mean more and more expense 
for France. She could, no doubt, find the men and 
money for three or four months longer, even though 
the franc had by that time fallen to a hundred, or more 
probably to a hundred and twenty. Next, Jet us look 
still further ahead. In six months’ time France might 
he occupying over a third of Germany. But to occupy 
a territory inhabited hy twenty or twenty-five million 
people and to be responsible for managing them and 
preventing them from dying of starvation is a colossal 
job, even when partly done by coloured troops. The 
strain on France’s finance and upon the French army 
would be tremendous. Then gradually people in France 
would begin to ask, **‘ How long is this to go on? And 
on the top of all our other troubles the English and 
Americans are constantly telling us that if we can spend 
money in conquering Germany we should also be able 
to spend it in paying our debts.” Next, they would 
begin to reflect that, after all, the British scheme, which 
would mean for them not paying out money but 
actually receiving money from Germany, and also the 
cancellation of the huge British debt once and for all, 
had considerable merits. True, M. Poincaré and_ his 
Ministers could not retrace their steps; but, after all, 
M. Poincaré’s Administration is not immortal. 

When Frenchmen find that M. Poincaré has not delivered 
the goods, either by getting them from Germany or 
by cancelling the debt to England, they will begin to 
note that these same goods are waiting in a siding 
labelled “* British Settlement Scheme.” Then we shall 
see the Poincaré Ministry fall and France express herself 
willing to adopt the British settlement. Needless to 
say, we shall be ready to deliver the goods with every 


possible precaution not to injure, but to preserve, the | 


interests of France. 

Why should not Mr. Baldwin proclaim and carry out 
some such scheme as that we have suggested? In 
doing so he will only be doing what he thinks right 
and what he knows the English people will ultimately 
We have the strongest belief in Mr, 


insist upon, 





Baldwin’s strength and uprightness of character. All 
he needs to do is to be bold in leadership. That means 
that he must not listen to the people who tell him that 
he will break up the Unionist Party by premature 
action. We value the cohesion and maintenance of the 
Unionist Party as much as anybody can; but we are 
certain that the way to preserve it is by leadership, 
not by drifting. And here we must be plain. The 
talk about revolting Die-hards in the House of Commons, 
fostered by the Opposition Press, is moonshine. The 
so-called Die-hards are not really numerous, but even 
assuming that they are as many as the pro-French 
newspapers represent them to be they are quite helpless. 
They cannot join Mr. Lloyd George, or Lord Birkenhead, 
in order to defeat Mr. Baldwin. It is still more obvious 
that they cannot join the Wee Frees or the Labour 
Party. With them it is Mr. Baldwin or nothing. 
Therefore, though they may grumble, they will not act. 
They are not going to kill Mr. Baldwin to make Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald king. 

That, of course, is not a reason for treating the Die- 
hards unfairly or with contempt; but it is a very good 
reason why Mr. Baldwin should not give up what he 
thinks right and do what he thinks wrong. If he gives 
a lead the recalcitrants in the Cabinet, if there be any 
real recalcitrants, and if they are not, as we suspect, 
merely grumblers, will at most merely wait and sce 
how the country takes it. When they see the country 
range itself behind Mr. Baldwin, as it certainly will if 
he gives it a chance, all talk of resignation will 
soon cease and be forgotten. France, as the Daily 
Mail is finding out, is not popular with the mass of 
the British people. 

J. St. Loz Srracuey. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE COMING 
WINTER. 

LETTER from the Industrial Group in the House 

of Commons to the Prime Minister, which was 

published in the papers of last Saturday, protesting 

against Sir Montague Barlow’s very small scheme for the 

relief of unemployment, has the right spirit in it, and we 

are grateful to Sir Allan Smith and the other members of 

the Group. It is time that a large and positive policy 

should be formulated ; a duty to do this is laid upon all 

who are not Socialists. The opportunity is splendid, 
even as the need is urgent. 

It will be remembered that on July 26th the news- 
papers published a notable letter from the Industrial 
Group pointing out the extent of unemployment and 
proceeding to detail things which could easily be done 
without delay for the development of our resources at 
home. The response from the Government to that 
appeal was, as we recorded last week, that Sir Montague 
Barlow, the Minister of Labour, unfolded a plan to help 
local authorities financially. The result, according to 
Sir Montague’s own estimate, would be the employment 
of 200,000 men directly and perhaps 100,000 indirectly. 
The second letter from the Industrial Group, with its very 
emphatic language, was naturally invited, or we had 
better say provoked, by that wholly inadequate scheme. 
The only consolation we find in Sir Montague’s statement 
is that he spoke of his proposals as provisional. If he 
wishes to satisfy what we are convinced is the strong 
feeling of the nation he will develop his plan out of 
all recognition. 

The proposals of the Industrial Group are based on the 
excellent principle, which we mentioned last week and 
about which we have written on many previous occasions, 
that since work has to be found for the unemployed it 
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should take the form of preparing for a great trade 
development that will come in time. When trade begins 
to boom there will be little or no labour to spare for 
improving the roads, for creating power stations, for 
construciing new railways and electrifying old ones and for 
rehabilitating factories which have obsolete plant. Now is 
the time when these things can be done. We quite agree 
that jobs which have, so to speak, to be invented for the 
purpose of saving men from unemployment are not 
generally economic or reproductive enterprises. Relief 
works notoriously mean very expensive labour and poor 
results. But while we admit all that, we think it is 
essential to call attention to the situation as it is and to 
ask what the alternative is to such a large scheme as is 
demanded by the Industrial Group. 

The number of unemployed on the “ live registers 
of the Employment Exchanges was in January, 1922, 
1,823,700. By July, 1923, the number had been reduced 
to 1,189,100. It will be seen that in spite of the gradual 
improvement in trade the number of unemployed still 
remains enormous, and this number does not take into 
account the growing army of workers who have been 
placed on systematic short time. Again, there are many 
unemployed who do not appear upon the registers at all. 
But the worst sign of all is that within the past few weeks 
the number of unemployed so far from diminishing has 
again begun to rise. Unless something very serious is 
done quickly a fourth winter of unemployment will be 
upon us, with possibly nearly one and a-half millions of 
men out of work. 


” 


The Industrial Group with great wisdom—it must be 
remembered that every man in this Group knows from 
the experience of a lifetime what he is talking about— 
looks at the matter chiefly from the point of view of the 
effect of continued unemployment upon the morale of 
the unemployed. The prosperity of Great Britain has 
been built up partly upon commercial enterprise and 
partly upon manual skill. When stagnation or a complete 
cessation of work exists in skilled trades demoralization 
sets in; men lose not only the knowledge of how to work 
but the habit of work; and fresh hands are not being 
trained to make good the normal wastage in skill as the 
years pass. The disruptive force of unemployment on 
the trade unions, which are for the most part a safeguard 
of industrial peace, is displayed everywhere in danger 
signals. During the past two and a-half years, for 
example, the membership of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union decreased from 460,000 to 290,000. The 
ollicials of the Union say that if the present rate of 
unemployment should be maintained for another 
year the funds and the membership of the union would 
completely disappear. 

A bold remedy, therefore, is required unless we are to 
drift on merely consenting to demoralization and paying 
out doles. Talk about the risks and the uneconomic 
aspect of a bold remedy leaves us distinctly cold when 
we consider the financial and moral terrors of continuing 
on our present course of doing hardly anything. There 
is already a heavy financial vurden from the doles ; the 
employers pay their share, getting nothing in return and 
diverting money which might have been applied fruitfully 
to industry ; the workers pay their share, diverting money 
in a similar way and enjoying nothing but the satisfaction 
that they are helping to support comrades in idleness ; 
finally, the State pays its share and gets neither material 
return nor satisfaction—at least, we should be surprised 
to hear that any Minister can possibly derive any satisfac- 
tion from what is happening. To put it quite simply, 
the financial dangers of a bold scheme are preferable to 
demoralization. A debt in money is much better than a 
debt in moral ruin, The expenditure on such a scheme 





as the Industrial Group postulates, regarded merely fre 
the arithmetical point of view, is to be measured, not i 
absolute terms, but as being a margin over and ie 
what is at present paid out by the country in the form 
of doles. Very likely a loan would be necessary, But 
we should not shrink from that, for we must return to 
the importance of making our national preparations 
while there is plenty of labour at our disposal. In this 
respect we might well take a leaf out of the book of 
Germany, incompetent and wrongheaded though she 
has been in many ways. Even now, though she seems 
to be on the verge of collapse, she is overhauling the 
whole of her industrial equipment, so that if she is sayeq 
she will make a quick recovery. For our part we do not 
think we have anything to fear, but a good deal to gain, 
if Germany should again become strong industrially ; 
but to give our reasons would involve an economic 
argument upon which we must not embark now, 

Let us turn rather to the actual suggestions of the 
Industrial Group. It is proposed that there should be 
extensions and electrifications on the Southern and 
North-Eastern Railways. The Industrial Group has the 
highest technical authority for saying that these railway 
enterprises, which would serve large suburban areas. 
would be “extremely remunerative”’ to the railway 
companies, and would employ a large number of skilled 
workers. The cost is estimated at 40 to 50 million 
pounds. Next, it is proposed that the Tube Railways 
should be extended and that all over the country the 
railways should be reconditioned. Other proposals are 
that the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
and particularly of the Majority Report of the Chamber- 
lain Committee in 1921 with regard to canals and _ inland 
waterways, should be put into effect; that a tunnel 
should be constructed under the lower Thames—the 
means of crossing the Thames in the eastern parts of 
Kent and Essex are ludicrously insullicient; that a 
floating dock should be built at Grimsby ; that the dock 
extension scheme for the Port of London should be 
varried out, and that municipal schemes which are 
definitely revenue-producing should be authorized. 

It will be noticed that in these recommendations 
nothing is said about the roads, and we attach more 
importance to them than to anything else. Motor 
traffic is not much more than at the beginning of a great 
and inevitable expansion. The roads are utterly unsuited 
to this traflic. Enormous numbers of men who cannot be 
strictly described as skilled in any trade could be set to 
work usefully on the roads. 
the roads than what is foreshadowed at present we shall 
be caught napping when the trade recovery comes at 
last. Broader roads, better surfaces and easier gradients 
are essential for ease of communication. Essential, too, 
is the diversion of main roads round large towns. It is 
grotesque that the traflic of arterial roads should rua, 
as happens at present in hundreds of cases, through the 
hearts of large towns which are already congested. 

Mr. Baldwin, in a recent speech, deprecated the language 
of panic about unemployment. Nobody could be more 
opposed to panic than we are, but we have not done more 
than state facts and the true way to avoid panic is to 
provide against it. From the industrial point of view the 
nation, as a result of the War, may be compared witha 
river which, from want of use, has become clogged with 
weeds. What would the conservators of a river do in 
such circumstances ? They would set to work to cut the 
weeds and lop the overgrowth on the banks in order that 
the fleet of craft which are seen assembling in the higher 
reaches may have an unimpeded passage down the river. 
Our national duty is to perform a similar function. The 
opportunity is here and now, and it may never return 


If nothing more is done to 
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LORD MILNER’S ESSAYS.—I. 

JHE five essays collected in this arresting and 
important book* almost defy review. They repre- 

sent, says the Preface, a protest against some of the 
“ stunts ” of the last two distracting years. And so many 
economic topics are passed rapidly under the microscope 
of Lord Milner’s keen and discriminating intellect that 
to do more than enumerate the principal of them and 


record his conclusions is quite impossible. His declared 


jatention is to grope a way through the mist of current | 


controversy to some firm vantage-point of principle, from 
which the economic chaos that has overwhelmed the 
world may be envisaged and the remedies explored and 
indicated. 
sists in its independence of outlook, due in great measure 
to the detached position of the author. ‘ Separated,” 
as he describes himself, “* from one political party by my 
advanced views on social questions, still more widely 
separated from others by my faith in the Empire and my 





Let us turn to and seek fresh outlets for our stagnant 
industry in new, and perhaps ultimately more profitable, 
directions at home and in the British dominions and 
dependencies. And first, at home, by restoring agri- 
culture to its rightful place in our national economy. 
“The revival will only come when we get out of the 
doldrums about our poverty, and think less about mere 
saving and more about reproductive expenditure, for 
which there are, both in this country and the Empire, 


| SO many opportunities and such erying needs.” But 
here the first essay leaves unsatisfied the high 
expectations it has created in the reader. What is 
meant by “reproductive expenditure’? ? Does that 


| mean expenditure on undertakings that provide such 


No small part of the value of the book con- | 


| able trade associations 


security and promise of return as will justify private 
enterprise in embarking on them? Have not innumer- 
and the Federation of British 
Industries been searching vainly for such undertakings ? 


| On the other hand, does Lord Milner mean sound enter- 


attachment to national rather than cosmopolitan ideals, | 


loften seem to myself to be ‘ ploughing a lonely furrow.’ ”’ 

The first essay is entitled “‘ The Aftermath of War.” 
Its thesis the cause of the present deplorable 
conditions—industrial, commercial, social—that menace 


is 


civilization and what is Britain’s best means of 
escape. On that topic Lord Milner hears nothing 


but a babel of conflicting counsels, and is not dis- 
posed to attach any special inviolability to the 
opinions of the orthodox economists. Did they not 
prophesy in the early days of the War unemployment, 
and were they not all wrong? There was an almost 
immediate shortage of labour. 
short war, and asseverate that no country could possibly 
support the financial burden of a protracted conflict—an 
anticipation completely falsified by subsequent events? 
Did they not in the first year of peace call loudly for vastly 
increased production and did we not soon after find the 


| Trade 


| relieved to know of them. 


prises that could be undertaken by private firms if some 
financial guarantee by Government were forthcoming ? 
If so, the Cabinet Committee on Unemployment and the 
Facilities Act Advisory Committee would be 
Or has Lord Milner in mind 


| that the Government themselves should commence and 
| conduct enterprises which either immediately or on the 
| long view would be directly or indirectly reproductive 


Did they not foretell a | 


world quite unable to buy our huge accumulation of com- | 


modities? When economists now say that the present 
national depression is due to the impoverishment of this 
country through the War, are they more likely to be true 
prophets? Lord Milner acutely examines that proposition, 
and finds it untenable. ‘‘ We wasted,” he says, “ eco- 
nomically speaking, an enormous amount of productive 
energy during the War. But a good deal of it was energy 
which only the War itself could have evoked. And, in 
so far as it was energy which, but for the War, would 
have been expended on goods and services of normal 
utility, we suffered from the loss of it, during the continu- 
ance of the War, in a shortage of these goods and services. 
But we are not suffering from the loss of it now. 
as for the material wasted in fighting, we cannot be poorer 
as a nation for the loss of what, but for the War, we should 


no longer want.’ Lord Milner also subjects to caustic 
criticism the other current view that only by the revival 
of prosperity in the foreign countries with which, before 
the War, we did our foreign trade, especially those in 
Central and Eastern Europe, can the industrial depression 
and unemployment in Great Britain be relieved. He 
invites us to look at Germany—its foreign trade almost 
extinguished—and yet German factories hum with 
industry. The state of France, too, he thinks, refutes 
the theory. 

Then comes Lord Milner’s remedy. 


failto restore immediately the economic disorders of Kurope 
and allay international friction, and so find ourselves 
unable to free the choked old outlets of our foreign trade. 





* Questions of the Hour. By Viscount Milner, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
(7s. 6d, net.J 


And 


as the Labour Party suggested when the National 
Factories were being “ demobbed”? The Labour Party 
calls for the inception of “ socially productive work,” 
that is to say, work not productive if measured by 
commercial standards but of beneficent effect upon the 


Is work of this kind included by Lord 
% 


community. 
Milner in his category of “ reproductive expenditure ” 
It would have contributed materially to the value of the 
first essay could it have been expanded to discuss these 
matters of high controversy, which are essentially 
pressing “ questions of the hour.” 

The second essay is named “Towards Peace 
Industry,” wherein Lord Milner deplores, as, indeed, does 
every true-hearted citizen, the passing of the harmony 
which so generally prevailed in industry during the dark 
days of the War. In his view “the real gravamen of 
the charge against our present industrial system is not 


in 


| that it involves an unfair distribution of the product, 


but that it mismanages, misdirects, and, therefore, 
unduly limits production itself.” As a statement of 
fact drawn from practical industrial life Lord Milner’s 
generalization may reasonably be doubted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, in their Constitution for a Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain, describe “ the central 
wrong of the Capitalist System ” as the power which the 


| . . 

| mere ownership of the instruments of production gives 
; | to employers who are a relatively small section of the 
never have produced and, now that the War is over, we | 


‘than under any form of capitalistic industry. 


community over the actions and lives of the workers 
—the “ domination of capital,” as Lord Haldane has 
While all Socialists are prepared to barter 
anticipated under a 


christened it. 
production for the “ freedom ” 
system of socialized industry, some of them do express 
a sanguine hope for more output under those conditions 
But were 


the efficiency factor of capitalistic industry 100 per 


cent. that would not secure for it the allegiance of the 


Let us not despair | 


true-blue Socialist. 
Lord Milner then proceeds to survey industry as 


‘ : “igs Bi | organized to-day, and finds on all sides evidence of 
he says, with buoyant and refreshing optimism—if we | 


mineral resources 


labour-saving 


Agriculture decadent, 
inadequate use 
appliances, failure to research, 
innumerable small competitive of 
middlemen, defective distribution, unbalanced production. 


inefliciency. 
time and 
by 

businesses, 


wasted, of 


profit scientific 


hordes 
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“Such results are inevitable,” he opines, “as long as 
the investment of capital, determining as it does the 
nature and distribution of employment, is governed 
wholly by considerations of individual gain.” Hence 
Labour’s revolt against the losses which it suffers— 
insecurity of employment, inadequate remuneration, 
injustice—all consequences of the waste of national 
resources and the misdirection of capital. And Lord 
Milner thinks it a revolt well justified. ‘* All the physical 
conditions exist for a degree of production which should 
place the whole population of a country, so favoured by 
nature and fortune as ours, beyond the reach of 
destitution.” 

And how is it to be done? We hasten on all agog 
to hear Lord Milner’s proposal. It is to be found in 
combining the economic advantages of large scale pro- 
duction with implanting in the individual worker a 
feeling of keenness, personal responsibility, and pride and 
pleasure in his work, and the formation of associations 
of producers in groups, either having capital of their 
own or sufficient credit to borrow it. That is the simple 
method by which the end is to be achieved. It is the 
Guild Socialist Scheme coupled with the idea of Labour 
“hiring capital.” At the same time, Lord Milner 
would reform the present capitalistic organization of 
industry by developing ‘ Whitleyism” so far as prac- 
ticable and by instituting a National Industrial Council 
on the lines of the Report of the Provisional Joint 
Committee of 1919 (Paper Cd.501 of 1920). 

In looking to Whitleyism as the chief hope for the future 
of capitalistic industry Lord Milner is undoubtedly right. A 
remarkable Report on the Establishment and Progress of 
Joint Industrial Councils, 1917-1922, has just been pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Labour. The chief promise of the 
Whitley Scheme, as will be seen from that Report, lies 
in the dominant emphasis it places on the community 
of interest of all engaged in a common industry. This 
illuminating and encouraging Report shows indisputably 
that the Whitley Councils have established for them- 
selves a recognized place in the industrial structure of 
this country, and carry with them possibilities of the 
highest importance in regard to the future relations 
between employers and employed. According to Lord 
Milner’s theory, “ for a long time to come, the capitalist 
system will hold its own over a great, if gradually 
diminishing, portion of the industrial field.” As we 
follow his argument he looks forward to large industries, 
on Mr. Sidney Webb’s doctrine of “ gradualness,” being 
emancipated from their capitalistic trammels and organized 
for production on Guild Socialist lines, and at the same 
time increased production and enhanced welfare and 
contentment secured within what remains of capitalistic 
industry by extended Whitleyism. But the essence of 
Whitleyism is unstinted co-operation by all concerned 
for the good of their common industry. May it not be 
questioned whether Whitleyism would be likely to enlist 
such all-round co-operation if it is merely to serve in 
an industry as a substitute until one side of the industry 
‘an be wiped out and the Guild Socialist remedy applied 


“eae vee 
in its fullness ? LYNDEN MAcassEy. 


HISTORY AND HAPPINESS. 

T would be an interesting task for a learned man 
to write a history of happiness in this country. 

The historian, however, would need to be also a philo 
sopher. To weigh a blissful ignorance against the careful 
joys of knowledge, a primitive, simple life against one 
embellished with all the e#mplications of scientific conveni- 
ence, good health against good faith, the exhilaration of 


b 4 . = 
against under-population, the tyranny of organized and 
penalty-enforced service against a hard-won freedom 


resulting in a gospel of each for himself would be difficult 
indeed. No genius could, we imagine, be found great 
enough to hold the balance. Yet every desultory reader of 
history attempts to pass a judgment. No child for whom 
history is anything better than a means of getting up 
in the school but wonders as a dim picture of other days 
rises before his mind whether he would rather have 
lived then than now. In practice the subject would 
need to be strictly delimited—not only as to time }y 
as to class. It is a very open question how far the sun 
of happiness shines upon the rich and poor simultaneously. 
or whether it is necessary to come to the rather cynical 
conclusion that one man’s loss is another man’s gain, 
and when the rich are up the poor are down. There jg 
little doubt that when England first became an industria] 
country the lot of the poor was a desperately hard one, 
and the rich enjoyed. their new ease very much indeed, 
Perhaps it is the only period in her history when English 
poor children suffered misery. The little rich of the period 
were just beginning to come to the front and thoughtful 
men began to give endless consideration to their upbring. 
ing and to devise a mistaken system for making them 
happy, which finally found a spokesman in the author of 
Sandford and Merton. 

““A History of the Happiness of the Middle Class in 
England—Beginning Backwards,” would, we think, 
make a very good title for the historical fragment we 
have imagined. At present the educated section of 
that class is in great danger, and the moment is a good 
one to put its constant pursuit of happiness upon record 
before it abandons the chase in despair or recovers 
itself and sets off again like a giant refreshed with wine. 

Most of us can look back at least a century. We have 
heard what our fathers have told us, and what their 
grandfathers told them of an older generation still. We 
know more or less without books what life was like in 
the country and the town before the railways, and that 
probably means that we can make a pretty good estimate 
of how domestic life went on for some long time before 
the great and drastic change produced by easy means 
of locomotion. There is, of course, a tendency to see 
the past in bright colours, which is simply accounted for 
by the fact that all our witnesses are looking back to the 
time of life when energy and natural high spirits inclined 
them to think well of life. This fact, however, is easily 
allowed for ; it is easy even to make too great allowance. 
Most of us, we think, who consider seriously what 
‘** our fathers have told us” of “ the wondrous works” 
done “ in their day ” will be apt to conclude that so far as 
happiness goes the change may be exaggerated, at least 
in the case of men. The necessity of earning a living, 
and the anxieties which belong to its accomplishment, 
very much reduce the effect upon men’s happiness of the 
outward changes of custom. Where women are con- 
cerned—and, after all, they are half of the world— 
fashions in the art of life count for much more. Take the 
question of marriage, always the supreme event of a 
woman’s life. It would seem at first sight as though their 
chances of happiness depended very largely upon the 
alterations in custom. For instance, when women of 
the middle-class were not trained to earn money, marriage 
was absolutely necessary to their happiness. Parents 
knew this very well, and impressed the fact upon their 
daughters from their cradles. Any marriage was con- 
sidered better than no marriage, and parents urged their 
daughters to make romance and affection secondary con- 
siderations. Also, in the kindness of their hearts, they 
exercised pressure, more or less tactfully, according to 





war against the monotony of peace, over-population 


their temperaments. One man shut his daughter up 
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a 
till she gave in, another persuaded with all the tenderness 
could command, and a third showed by a natural 
display of anxiety and disappointment that he was suffer- 
ing h artbreak at the thought of his child’s refusal to be 
muided by his experience. Accordingly, the daughters of 
lawyers and doctors, and clergy and merchants, and big 
‘armers and small landowners, found their choice of 


he 


I ; 
partners very much restricted. A woman was regarded 
as an old maid before she was thirty, and if distaste led 


her to refuse one offer, she thought many times before 
she refused a second. If she remained single she must 
ead the restricted life of a girl. It was not easy, even In 
Miss Austen’s day, for a young woman even to take a 
walkalone. If she had no money she must be a governess, 
and all her friends pitied her for the sad necessity as 
openly and as truly as they would have pitied her if some 
unsightly physical defect had destroyed her matrimonial 


chances. All things considered, a sensible young woman 


ran no Yisks. She married when she could always 
supposing the man proposed to her was neither 


repellent nor wicked. 
of happiness in married life were about half those of the 





Logically speaking, her chances | 


refuse whom they like. They go to school, and mix with 
the world, and play games with their brothers and their 
brothers’ friends. They insist on knowing something of 
the personalities of their husbands before they marry them. 
They have copied from the working class the custom of 
“walking out.” They “dance out” instead, but it 
comes to the same thing. It seems as though no better 
system could be devised. What would the historian of 
happiness have to say of the results? It 
to judge, but the evidence of the Divorce Court would need 
to be given its due place. Is it a very large place or not? 


is too soon 


PIGS. 

FFXHERE is a world-wide idea that Englishmen live 

on beef and have done so from the days of Good 
Queen Bess, if not from time immemorial. But, if we 
turn to facts, to things as they are to-day, it will be found 
that the national food of England is not beef but pig ; and 
pig chiefly as bacon. Classes to-day, just as in the old 
days, are distinguished their localized gustatory 
habits. The upper classes are the few and they live on 
beef and mutton. The labouring classes are the majority, 


by 


present. generation. She might easily find herself tied | and live chiefly on bacon and pork. It is not roast beef 


for life to a worthy person with whom she had not a 
taste or an idea in common. Logic, however, is a bad 
guide. From what our fathers have told us, happy 
marriages bore as large a proportion to the unhappy as 
they do now, and that even when we have made allow- 
ance for the new fashion of frankness. How this came 
about it is not easy to say. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


The education of girls was 


not such as to develop in them any special bent. | 


Training was directed to marriage. They were taught to 
“make themselves happy ”*—if such a thing can be 
taught. Perhaps it cannot : but indifference upon a vast 
number of subjects can be cultivated. An ill-read and 
* strike out for her- 


carefully guarded woman does not 
“strong character,” 


self” intellectually. If she has a 


she longs for the greater freedom which she sees as she | 


looks at those around marriage alone gives. She 
desires an influence, and knows that, however much 
she must “knock under” to her husband, she will 


have during their most impressionable years command 
of her children. But when all these obvious things 
have been allowed for, there is still much mystery 


surrounding the subject. Between the period we have 


'on the ubiquitous pig. 


| 
| 


that has made England what it is. It is fried bacon! 
The butcher is a daily possibility for both the rich and 
the poor in the towns, and the butcher is the source of 
beef; but in the country the butcher comes once, perhaps 
twice, a week ; but the side of bacon and the ham hanging 
from the ceiling are always present. 

Even in the town, where the butcher is always waiting, 
many of the poor have one “ joint ” a week ; that is, one 
piece of beef or mutton; the rest of the week they live 
This one joint of “ butcher’s ” 
meat is the rule in the country too. It is not the staff of 
life; it is a luxury, and has disappeared by Monday or 
Tuesday. That orgy of the Sunday joint is a mystery to 
the careful upper classes, but a few weeks of cottage —- 
real cottage—life and the mystery is solved. There is no 
place in the average cottage, either of town or country, 


| where a joint may be stored in safety and where it will 


been thinking of and the present day there came a time | 


of transition. 
began to see the evils of the system. Thackeray opened 
their eyes to it. Ethel Newcombe dealt it a heavy blow. 
“Love” in the most romantic sense was exalted as it 
has never been since the age of chivalry. The children 
were brought up upon Tennyson, and there arose slowly 
in the middle-class a vast army of old maids. Parents 
did not press. A man would have been condemned as 
an absolute brute who constrained a daughter to marry 
the most eligible man on earth if she told him that she 
in love. A new convention arose. Marriages 


was not 


Everyone, parents and children alike, | 


| 


| 


keep. There are no pantries on cool, north sides; no 
cupboards free from dust and the depredations of flies. 
There is only one safe place for the Sunday joint—the 
family stomach. 

And so the staff of life is pig, fried or boiled, at break- 
fast, at dinner, at tea. And what could be more con- 
venient for the disorderly, hurried life of the poor? It 
hangs to your hand, month after month ; it can be cooked 
in,a couple of minutes over the smallest of fires; and it 
provides a kind of gravy for its companion the potato. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the country cottage home 
revolves around the pig? Alive, the pig is the companion 
of the family ; and dead, he is still a friend. A pig has 
a personality and an individuality to its owner. Often 
a villager will say to me, ““ Now, ma’am, if it ain’t too 
much trouble, would ye just step in and see our pig; 


she’s lookin’ fine.” So we wander up the garden, among 


were for the most part undertaken in an atmosphere of | the potatoes and onions and cabbages, to the pig-sty. The 


romance, and the girl at least did really 
happy after. The of the 
Victorian novel reflected the real state of things. 
Marriages should have happy, and many 
them were. Was the proportion very much changed ? 
That would be a question for the historian to decide. 
Meanwhile old were wretched; and a 
Very great stir they made. The present generation 
at deal to them. They forced the doors of the 
professions and the still stiffer doors of men’s minds. 


ever vogue 


been of 


the maids 


owes a ore 


[hey broke down the old barriers. Nowadays marriage 
In the middle-class is not more a necessity for women than 


Nature will always make it. 


happy-ending | 
Such | owner leans over and scratches the pig’s head and back, 





expect to live | pig hears us coming and, if big enough, mounts up to see 


us; and if still too small grunts a small welcome. The 
and the pig looks, if possible, even more contented. 

“* Growed a lot since you saw her last—eh, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, indeed; she looks splendid. I’m glad to see 
her so clean and comfortable.” 

‘Ah, ma’am, Jolin and me feels she’s like a child. Ye 
soon knows their ups and downs. Ten days ago she'd not 
touch an apple. John and me, we stood here a long time 
and there didn’t seem nothing the matter, but I give her 
a bucket of warm mash and she soon come all right. 


They are free to accept or ' They're like folks, they wants a bit 0’ humouring.” 
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To us town dwellers, pigs are just pigs—-some white, 
some black; some clean, some dirty; but when we 
became cottagers we had to learn that no pig was like 
any other. We had taken a picture of a large pig leaning 
over her sty wall, waiting for her bucket. She had been 
christened ‘*The Alderman,” and was to us a reminder 
of happy childhood and Caldecott :— 


“One said it was a fat pig, but another he said ‘ Nay, 

It’s just a Lunnon Alderman, whose clothes are stole away.” 
But when we gave the photo to her owner he greeted it 
with: ‘* Well, if that ain’t our old Liz. Good of her 
too. Vd have knowed her in a thousand. She's been a 
grand sow.” 

One of our neighbours, a widow, finds her pig a real 
companion. 
and grunts in a joyful way when she goes up the path 
**to get a bit o’ parsley or a sprig o° thyme.” 
housework is over, she may be seen working in her garden, 
She pats him and talks to him, but 
the great event of the day comes with bedtime, when the 
pig and his old mistress race along to the sty to see who 
can get there first. 
wondered how she could bear to have it killed and eat it. 

* You'll be upset when the butcher comes to kill the 
pig, I'm afraid.” 

She looked up at me without any understanding in her 
faded old eyes. 

* No—o! 
he'll keep me in bacon and hams all the year. Ill be 
thinking of him when I’m alone in the winter and the 
I'll not forget that pig; 
he’s been a wonder; often made me think of my little 
He'll make good bacon too. Im 
still a fair hand at saltin’, although it do give me a twitch 
o rheumatics. Id like you to taste a bit of my ham 
It ain't so easy to beat me with hams.” 


her pig by her side. 


Being perverted by town-dwelling, I 


bacon hanging on the beams. 


son as is now grown. 


sometimes. 

The old woman saw clearly and simply into the realities 
and their relation to one another. The live pig was her 
one interest, her constant thought and care; but when 
its time came to die she regarded its death in the same 
way as the death of an old villager: ‘* Well, about time 
he went. He’s had a long time of it. Reared his children 
and all. He ain't had such a bad time.”’ Life, to her and 
her kind, has a simple inevitability and a clear con- 
tinuity. It is a chain in which one link fits naturally and 
beautifully into the next. The pig lives happily and dies 
to be useful; the old man spends his days in moderate 
comfort and goes to give room to those he has brought up. 

Pigs, like men, have two great events in their lives— 


birth and death. There was excitement for a mile 
around when a sow was about to litter. It was an 
event awaited with anxiety. There was also the 
same exciting element of chance as in_ the local 


point-to-point races, and sometimes bets were made, 
for a sow may have from two to sixteen piglets. 
The births meant loss of money or abundance of 
food to the family, and when the litter was large a 
neighbour might pick up a pig cheaply. The word went 
round that “ her time be getting short.” If it happened 
at a week-end there was a constant stream of visitors 
down the garden to discuss the condition of the expectant 
the count their number and 
prophesy their points and their strength. Old hands 
were near to help if the aceouchement became diflicult 
It was chiefly the males who took part in 
this excitement, the women keeping more or less in the 
background and receiving the latest reports via their 
menfolk,. 

Months pass by and the second great event approaches. 
The butcher might be summoned, but his place was 


mother, see new-born, 


or dangerous, 


Ile can distinguish her step from any other | 


When her | 


Him and me has had a good summer, and | 


——S 
with a knife.” Again it was strictly a male affair ay, 
women remaining indoors, very busy preparing i 
quantities of hot water. The men hauled the pig oa “ 
the sacrificial spot and gathered round expectantly, : 


° e Pigs 

go through life so quietly, but they do die noisily, To ra 
. ° . all 
outsider it seems an agony, but the cottager doesn’t mind 


“My! but er did oller. 
ought to taste good. They do say, the more the NOise 
the sweeter the meat. And it made er bleed. They don 
bleed proper if they don’t oller. Er liver’s beautify 
like silk. It‘ll make us a fine supper a-Sunday.” 

We were pleased that our cottage, too, had its pig-sty 
but we liked it empty. We realized that bacon and hams 
| hanging skyward were picturesque and useful- indeed 
quite essential to give a cottage the right atmosphere ; 
| but we were also sure that pigs were dirty and smelly. 
But there is no escape from one’s fate. Our neighbour. 
| * Alderman” kept up her splendid record and prody 
fifteen piglets; but they grew and the sty becany 
crowded. As a result our neighbour came one day, hat 
in hand, a little shy :- 

“Pm wondering, ma’am, if youll be 
sty?” 

* No, I’ve not the courage to keep pigs.” 

| “Well, ma’am, you know as we be a big family, and 
| I'd like to grow these young uns. They be a promising 
lot. She's trod on two aready ; the place be that crowded, 
I’ve been wondering if I might have your sty ?” 

My heart fell. 

“It does seem a pity not to keep them. But what 
about the smell? I’m rather afraid of the smell.” 

* The smell! You'll not mind my saying it, but there's 
nothing so healthy as the smell of a clean sty. My missus 
‘Il clean it out once a weck, and if you'll believe me, 
you'll all be the better for having them pigs behind 
the cot.” 

“Well, if you'll undertake the weekly clean I think 
we ll manage.” 

I went to my husband. 

“What?” 

** Pigs!” 

‘“Have we got to have Borden’s pigs? Beastly, 
dirty, smelly things. I suppese you told him yes. We'll 
have to put up with it as he has those ten kids.” 

** He says the smell is very healthy and that the pigs 
are as good as the health inspector, the doctor and the 
chemist all rolled into one. In fact, nobody who has a 
pig in a sty can ‘ go sick.’ ” 

They came next day and stayed five months. 
learnt all the inflections of a pig’s grunt 
joy, expectation and sleepy content; we learned hov 
their voice passes from tender childhood to rather coars 
maturity ; but in every stage 
content. A warm summer day now brings back not only 
the hum of the bees among the roses that grew round the 
sty but the low, soft grunt that came from happy, sunn) 
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3y EVELYN WRENCH. 

F President Harding could have chosen the manner 

of his death he would probably have desired to die 

while carrying out the manifold duties of 

It must at least be some consolation | 


in harness, 


his great office. 
to those who were near and dear to him to realize that 
he died in his country ’s service, every’ bit as much as if 
he had been stricken down on the battlefield. Tis 
qdden death at San Francisco was the direct outcome | 
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of his exhausting journey to Alaska, where he was in- 
vestigating the unsatisfactory state of affairs in America’s 
northern territory. In the universal tributes to his 
memory his integrity, his simplicity, his dislike of osten- 
tation, and his high sense of duty are especially commented 
on: in fact, to the American people as a whole he was 
the embodiment of the plain man, with just the qualities 
the ordinary high-minded citizen bent upon doing | 


ol 


lus dutv. 
of * * - * 


From the standpoint of British-American co-operation 
Mr. Harding’s name will be held in most grateful remem- 
brance, for he was an ardent believer in the co-operation 
the English-Speaking Peoples—a consummation for 
which the Spectator has so consistently worked. While 


ol 


at the White House he made several remarkable utter- 
snces on the need for the fullest understanding between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth. 


ndeed. nothing shows more clearly the changed world 
» =i . 5 

which live than President Harding’s remarks 
oneerning the need for co-operation between the English- 


we 


Sneaking democracies in the interests of civilization. 
Such Presidential utterances a decade or so ago would 
ive been unthinkable with the ever-present Irish 


nd the Anglo-Japanese alliance as bars to a 
We have to go back to the famous remark 
Jeffer 
ra similar appeal for British-American co-operation. 
When Canning called in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old, Jefferson then told his countrymen 
t with Great Britain on its side the youthful Republic 


a 
tter feocline 


on in his old age in the eighteen-twenties 


d not fear anv combination of Powers—advice which 


was, alas, forgotten in the ‘forties when the Oregon 
oundary dispute nearly resulted in war between our 
two peor les and on seve ral subsequent occasions. 
* * *& * 
Quite recently President Harding had dealt with 


British-American relations in two speeches. The tirst was 

the Fourth of July Portland, Oregon, he 
witnessed the bluejackets from the three British war 
vessels in the harbour march past in the Independence 
first 
on which British sailors had ever taken part in 


when at 


Day parade—the occasion, as he reminded his 


hearers. 


Fourth of July celebration—and expressed the wish 
that the American and British navies should always work | 
together for the peace of the world. The second, which 


is the last speech he ever made, was in Stanley Park, 
that unique city park with its giant firs, 
where an open-air memorial service has been held to his 
It was his first and only speech in 


\ incouver 


memory this week. 
the British Empire. 
* * * * 
It is safe to say that up till last week very few English- 
men had ever heard of Mr. Calvin Coolidge, the new 
President, or if they had read cables concerning his 


firmness in dealing with the Boston police strike, when 
Governor of Massachusetts in September, 1919, they had | 


forgotten the fact. Several articles concerning the new | 


| the 


President have appeared in the British Press by friends 
of Mr. Coolidge, but none of them tells us very much 
about him except that the President comes of old New 
England Puritan ancestry, of British descent, and is 
His of 


no bad qualification 


regarded as decidedly Conservative. 
silence are stated to be considerable 
for 
the 
law 


powers 


and ‘**one who knows him” records 
following anecdote in the Observer. While practising 
in the small town of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
taciturnity of the new President was a standing 
joke among his fellow-lawyers. The joke dates from 


a statesman 


| his student days, when (so it is alleged) he did not 


think it worth while to tell his father that he had won a 
scholarship. 
> * * * 

In recent years it had come to be regarded as a matter 
of course that the holders of the Presidential office came 
from the Middle-West. Presidents Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson were exceptions to this rule, however, and 
hence the fact that Mr. Coolidge hails from New England 
is of especial interest. Although born in Vermont, he 
his life in Mrs. 
Coolidge was a teacher, a qualification which is likely 


working Massachusetts. 


Fo] 


has spent 
to endear her to the education-loving American public. 
* * * x 

Oil has been a frequent disturber of international 
comity, at least in the headlines, since the termination 
of the War. We are now informed by the cables that 
the problem of the pre-War British i 
Mesopotamia threatens to become an even greater bone 
of this and the United 
States than the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
Volstead Act. The American argument, which, to the 
ordinary layman not versed in the high finance of the 
oil hierarchy seems eminently reasonable, is that no 


concessions In 


contention between country 


Power occupying 


mandated territory can acquire or 
therein.” 


enlightened age we no longer regard 


polistie ht 


reial ri Hits 


* mon 
Surely in this 
mandated territories as a happy hunting-ground for the 


exercise conn 


coneession-hunting nationals of the Mandatory Power. 
Such reasoning has a familiar ring to the student of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century history and _ its 





Navigation Acts. At the time of the American Revolu- 
tion King George III.’s Government was o1 ly carrving 
out the theori ‘Ss of the day, which re carded Colonies 
largely as fields for exploitation by the manufacturers of 
the home country. But a policy which pass 1 mist 
in 1776 is out of date, to put it mildly, in 1923—or it 
ought to b 
* * * a 

It is interesting to learn from the Australian cables 
that the Empire’s “ youngest capital,” Canberra, will 
shortly be a seat of government in fact as well as in 


intention. The House of Representatives at Melbourne 


has resolved by thirty-seven votes to twelve that the 
next Parliament shall meet at the new Federal capital. 
* * * * 
The importance of travel as a factor in educating 


the young is generally realized nowadays, and the idea 
of the travelling ** Empire University,” to 


vear’s tour round the Don 


Consist OF au 


\inions in a specially chartered 
ship, was referred to in these notes a few weeks since. 


Mr. Arthur Mee, the editor of the Children’ 


sends me a copy of a refreshingly imaginative article h 


\ euwspaper, 


has written in that journal, entitled The British 
School Fleet.” What a pity it is that we have not 
more journalists with the Vision al d enthus! ism ol 
Mr. Arthur Mee. If we had, a fleet of Imperial Argos 
would assuredly soon be following the flag round the 
world. Here is what Mr. Mee says: 

We want to see a Children’s Fleet that will take bright vs 
and girls around the world We want to see fifty thousand ivel 
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scholarships always offered in our schools. We want to see a of the shipping regulations of neighbouring ports of = 
ship leave every week crammed with scholars going to see the | British Empire by those who are known to. be aidi a sig 
world. We want to see these children arriving at great ports, abetting the violati Os bene ray ve aiding and - 
walking through great cities, gazing on great monuments, talking - ng olation of the laws of a friendly nation. The ' 

with boys and girls of other lands. tis notadream. It is practical violation of one law leads to the violation of another, We hs 
politics ; it is education; it is business ; it is patriotism ; and} are now told that opium, morphine and other habit-form : nul 
it is simplicity itself for a great nation.” drugs, and also diseased and other undesirable imonigranae - 
To some “ practically minded ” persons such an expedi- | are also being landed by those who claim the protection ot 
tion appears nothing but an extravagant joy-ride for | the British flag for these bases established just beyond our ma 
the lucky boys and girls selected—an unwarranted three-mile limit. out 
extravagance, perhaps, in hard times like the present. hypo would this be regarded if similar bases were established po 
But personal acquaintance with other peoples is perhaps - eens foreigners, - possibly by Trish agencies, off po 
“< or ; 1e coast of Great Britain? What is there, if the Brit; tog 
democracy’s greatest need. Was it not Dr. Johnson ae eee ritish : 
a . ; if zovernment confirms this right, that would prevent = 
who said that you could not hate a oe . foreign ship from establishing itself off the shores of any pli 
you knew him? The League of Nations and English- British colony, or dependency, for the purpose of ea pet 
speaking friendship will never become realities till we | rum, drugs, arms or sedition among the wards of the Empire | we 
have evolved some method of making the masses of | You can undoubtedly think of a number of coasts where the 
people known to one another. What better means application of the principles that apparently are now being for 
have we at hand than the school ship? Anyhow, the maintained three miles off our shores would be highly dis. pn 
“arrying out of the idea is one to which we should apply ta hos the Empire. jo 
ourselves in all seriousness. The right of search is not necessarily here involved, The of 
: 5 ‘ be ocean is not being used as a highway of commerce but as to 
i 4 .,. , | the site of a base for “ unlawrul action,” the encouragement 7 
The Society for the Overseas Settlement of British | o6¢ which is contrary to the interests of ker oak ake res 
Women—to whose excellent work reference has already | throughout the world. The right at least to oblige such she 
been made in these notes—announces that two parties of | parties to move on is a right that might in the end prove pt 
fifteen educated women will leave London for Melbourne | more important to the British Empire than to the United = 
in September. The settlers will be looked after by the | States. oa 
Society on the voyage and well paid employment will be These are aspects of matters affecting your own interest ow 
provided on arrival. This scheme is a counterpart to and well-being that may well be discussed among your- led 
the migration of public school men, on which attention selves, without allowing the merits or demerits of American pe 
RS i AMEE a eae pene a os . War “ Mein legislation to obscure the more vital issues involved. You ble 
has oer asingly been focused since the War. = have always felt a just pride in your respect for law. This ths 
Feld ist die Welt ” might well be adopted as the motto might include respect for a neighbour's law. A happy he 
for the modern young Englishman—and for the English- | solution of the problem will do much to promote the good Sit 
woman too, thanks to the work of the society referred | understanding that we all have at heart, and it will be well , 

to above. to make progress towards such solution before the mischief 

makers on both sides of the Atlantic have a new chance to 

get in their work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. Boston, U.S.A. Ricnarps M. Bravery. 

— [We think that, as we have said on previous oceasions, the su 
‘ wie mn - British Government ought to look into this matter most ol 
AMERICAN PROHIBITION AND THE seriously. It is not enough to say that the offences of which - 
NATIONS. America complains are merely a proof that Prohibition is i 
[To the Editor of the Spectator] impracticable in its international aspects. The difficulties - 
Sin,—-We have been given to understand that the application | #7 great, but in our opinion the British Government should ye 
of our Federal liquor legislation to foreign ships within our | ®t once offer to discuss the problem with the American os 
own waters, while legal, is a violation of the comity of Government in the hope of finding a solution.—Eb. Spectator.| . 
nations. This unfortunate inconvenience to foreign vessels oie ' “ 
results from the interpretation by the United States Supreme [To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] os 
Court of a law that probably was not intended to involve | Sir,—The emphasis with which you called attention in your fo 
such results. The only remedy now is an Act of Congress. | last issue to the letter in the Times from the pen of Mr. E. , 
The matter will come up in the next session, and it is then | Price Bell, the able and ardent exponent of Anglo-American 
that trouble may be anticipated. It will be pointed out | unity, with American contacts of great influence, shows that, he 
that we ourselves are suffering from a most unfortunate | however the rest of this country may be, if not ignorant, re 
violation of the comity of nations. We have, after deliberate | heedless of the danger, you are alert to the imminence of a hs 
consideration, with the approval of a great majority of our | great peril owing to our national attitude towards the Pro- th 
people, passed a self-denying ordinance, outlawing the entire | hibition of Liquor Law in the United States. d 
business of manufacturing, transporting and selling alcoholic | It is, indeed, a singular situation. England, a pioneer a 
beverages. This action may or may not be wise or desirable. | leader in great movements for the overthrow of outstanding of 
It is not my purpose to add to the abundant literature on | evils, the people whose foreparents read Unele Tom's Cabin d 
that subject. The essential point is, that so far as it affects | with deepest emotion and “ shelled out” freely to free the al 
ourselves alone it is our own business. It is an experiment, | African slaves, the nation which originated and nursed the tl 
if you will, that we have the right to work out without | Temperance cause and has always been keen to rout out b 
outside interference. traffic in opium and other forms of “ dope,” the country 
The execution of our laws, however, within our own juris- | which owns the Mother of Parliaments, with, it might well . 
diction, is being greatly embarrassed and subjected to great | have been imagined, the high respect for a morally-inspired 7 
expense and danger. This is due to the fact that friendly | Act of Congress implied in the fact : this England of character - 
nations are giving the protection of their flags to the main- | and renown, this standard-bearer of Morality and Righteous - 
tenance at our gates of what we call a liquor nuisance, con- | ness, seemingly unaware or forgetful of the spirit of zeal for h 
ducted with the deliberate intention of assisting in the | clean, healthy living and a determination to end a great b 

violation of our laws. For many months a “rum fleet” | iniquity and humiliation which has over several decades 
has been continuously maintained off our shores, chiefly | animated many millions of ardent men and women to struggle : 
under the protection of the British flag, conniving in this | arduousiy in the great battle wherein they have scored at last : 
work of law-breaking with some of our most dangerous | a glorious victory, has, instead of rejoicing wholeheartedly ( 
criminal elements. This is not making use of the seas as | and offering to co-operate so far as its own policy would 
the highway of commerce. It is more like using a highway | permit, apparently lent itself to sympathy—though only of : 

for the establishment of a bar-room opposite a neighbour's | silence when small groups were noisy —with whisky -smuggling 





ao 


front gate. It lkewise involves the fraudulent manipulation ' directed from our shores, “ bootlegging,’ and other crude 
? tne) ob? 
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Is not our | going on ever since the German mark began to fall. I feel 


signs that virtue can be a giant when it plea eS. 
own position pitiable ? How explain so shocking a situation 
_unless it be, as may well be the cause, that we rest inert, 
numbed by our own difficulties due to our terrific participa- 
tion in the War ? 

Yet the entire tale is not told. Worst of all, our lapse 





may imperil our own most elevated designs, in fact, endanger 
our own national security. Here is a foremost nation of the 
earth, one of the chief pillars of our civilization, to whom 
ynxiously looking as our closest ally in holding society 
together on a high moral plane. When this great people 
achieve the greatest triumph for good living yet accom- 
plished, what is our attitude ? Through a body of impetuous 
people, in no substantial degree representative of the nation, 
we mouth meaningless protests in the name of liberty to 
drink alcohol under all circumstances, we seem to care less 
for friendliness with our daughter-and-sister State than for 
a swell in our trade returns from the export of whisky, we 
appear to laugh with the people who are showing their con- 
tempt for the new law, to the great discomfiture of the folk 
of our own mind and disposition who have been stimulated 
toa heavy and prolonged agitation by our example, with the 
result that there is now a serious risk that if the “ wets” 
should play havoe with the new legislation England will be 
assailed by a storm of indignation as the cause of the trouble, 
and all our efforts to make friends with the real governing 
people of the United States will be without avail for another 
generation at least. Perhaps the position, apart from our 
own troubles, may be explained by our general lack of know- 
ledge of what is constantly in progress among the godly 
people of America. But, in any case, is it not a hideous 
blunder. How is this blunder to be retrieved? I submit 
that it is urgent that all active friends of the causes involved 
should meet speedily to determine ways and means.—I am, 
Wiiiiam Hit, 


we are é 


Sir, &e., 


National Liberal Club. 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.| 
Sin,—Week by week I have read your emphatic denunciation 
of the French policy on the Ruhr. 
put forward one must agree, but there must be many like 
myself who are mystified with aspects on which you do not 
touch. One is frequently told the German factories have been 
working full time ; there is comparatively little unemploy- 
ment, ke. In other words Germany is still producing, and if 
producing, surely creating wealth. Further, German money 
during the War would hardly actually leave Germany to the 
same extent as the Allies’ monies left their countries. 
then, is that money and wealth ? What justification is there, 
for the German rate of exchange dropping to its present 
ridiculous figure ? 

What she has paid in reparations, I take it, would not throw 
her credit balance sufficiently far out to reduce the mark to 
to-day’s price. 
has been exported to other countries? It has been stated, too, 
that German exports are paid for in sterling, which, however, 
does not go to Germany but is left in this country, and the 
shortage thus eaused is being replaced by the excessive use 
of the printing press. Is the following a fair analogy? A 
debtor is bankrupt ; his creditor, instead of seizing the assets, 
allows him to use the assets to make money to pay his debts ; 
the debtor uses his assets to produce goods, sells the goods, 
but transfers the payment into the hands of friends, so that 
when the creditor comes along not only has the debtor no 
money to pay with, but has actually parted with the assets 
rightfully belonging to the creditor. If tha 
game France is amply justified in her action. 

Naturally, France’s action is unsuccessful while Britain 
holds herself aloof, and possibly acts as Germany’s savings 
bank. Would it have been unsuccessful if Britain had sup- 
ported France ? What would please Germany more than the 
present position of playing France against Britain? Can 
you tell me who loses on the following transaction? On 


that I should like to know more on this aspect of the question 


before I personally condemn France. 


prosperity in Germany. 
It is true there is little unemployment. 


I am, Sir, &c., 

26 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. P. Reay BEtt. 
[There is, in our opinion, a wholly fictitious appearance of 
Wages are guaranteed by the State. 
Houses are built 


and goods are sold because everyone wants to put money 


earned into something that will retain some value. 
notoriously retains hardly any. 
ruptey 
wealth outside 
what has been demanded by the Allies. 


The mark 
But along this road bank- 
estimated German 
a mere fraction of 
Ep. Spectator.] 


is certain. Mr. McKenna has 
Germany at £200,000,000 


LOGIC OF DISARMAMENT. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


THE 


Sir,—There seems to be at this time in almost all sections of 


| the community an idea that this country cannot reduce her 
expenditure on armaments and her preparations for the next 


made by other countries. 


war unless similar, or proportionately similar, reductions are 


It is true that if we were unarmed 


| it would be possible for an armed country to make any 


Is it not a fact that private German wealth | 
| the word * mentality ” in his letter in your issue of July 28th. 


October 24th last a firm of paper dealers bought five tons of 


parchment at a definite price in pounds sterling, on which date 
the pound sterling was worth 20,000 marks. That paper has 
hot yet been delivered, and to-day the pound sterling is worth 
5,000,000 marks. No doubt this kind of transaction has been 


fantastic demand on us which we should not be able to refuse 3 
but no demand that could conceivably be made could be so 
disastrous to the nation, in every way, as another war, even 
though 
Powers 
consequently, war with them is out of the question; with 
the United States we have in being a treaty, pledging ourselves 
to submit quarrels between us to arbitration ; why, then, do 
we worry about the relative power of our Air Force or the 
new defences of Singapore ; whether we should or should not 


it were successfully fought by us. Almost all the 
are now members of the League of Nations and, 


| build our new super-Dreadnoughts or concentrate on poison 


| 


| 
} 
) 
| 
| 


| neither. 


| gas or submarines ? 


As another war on a great scale would probably be equally 
fatal to the victors and the vanquished, what can it matter 
are? The only thing that does matter is to be 
Our armed forces should be reduced to the level of a 


which we 


| police force, such police force to be only of a size to maintain 
; law and order within our empire ; it should not be of a size 


With the arguments you 


to resist armed invasion from outside it. The annual saving 
in expenditure which such a course as this would effect would 


quickly liquidate the cost of the last War, and would be an 


|'example to the rest of the world which it would surely be 


quick to follow. Expenditure on armaments is not expendi- 


| ture on insurance, it is expenditure on inflammables which, 


Where | 


| 
} 


when approached by a spark of international disagreement, 
will undoubtedly ensure that the fire resulting shall be over- 
whelming and unquenchable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ovington Park, Winchester. A. H. Hoare. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
[To the Edttor of the Spectator.] 


Str,—Lord Sydenham gives one an opening when he brings in 


| In the last paragraph but one of his letter he lays it down 
| that Socialism, the attractive basis of which is loot, is and 


| always has 
| strong 


is Germany’s | 


Christianity is my 
understand the 
such If 
as applied in all its 
Even 


been the deadly enemy of 
personally cannot 
hold 


** business ’ 


contention.” I 


people contentions. 


“mentality” of who 
Socialism is “* loot,’ is not 
various * Christian ’’ ways to a large extent “loot” ? 


if Socialism, in the abstract, were a better state of things 


| than the existing order, and even if we assume that Socialism 


| is 


' 


| 


| way of looking at a question ? 


| * mentality ” 


anti-Christian—which assumption many will demur_ to 
must we all oppose it on such » doubtful assumption, when 
we may even think that life, under the existing Christian 
order, may not be what it might be ? Is this the key to one 
? Is this the way that Lord 
Sydenham looks on the Indian question too? I do not 
write myself as a Socialist, but more as “a looker-on.” If 
Lord Sydenham dallies with the word “ mentality,” and 
serves up a contention such as I have quoted from his letter, 
I should imagine most of your readers possessed of average 
will gladly look to, or at, “the other side.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., W. G. QUINTON, 
Blindwell Cottage, King’s Teignion, Newton Abbot, 


South Devon. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sirn,—Lord Sydenham does well to dispute the claim that 
Socialism, in the political sense of the word, is a “ religious 
idea.” Those Socialists, or Communists—and there are 
many of them—who claim Our Lord’s authority for their 
doctrine overlook the fact that the ‘“ Communism” which 
Our Lord advocated was purely spontaneous and voluntary. 
It is summarized by St. John thus: “ He that hath this 
world’s goods and seeth his brother have need and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him?” 


“Who made Me a judge or a divider over you,’ “ To 
him that hath shall be given,’ ‘** Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s’ can hardly be quoted in support 
of the proposition that A., in his desire to make B. happy, 
moral and so forth, should compel C. to bear the cost of 
his scheme. I think the only words of Our Lord in support 
of compulsory division occur in the Parable of the Telents— 
but it was the goods of the “ have not * which were to be 
given to the “ have” on account of his industry and good 
conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun MuRRAY, 


50 Albemarle Street. 


IDEALS IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Smr,—Mr. Oswald Jones thinks, because he finds at Dewsbury 


“very few saints in the trade union lodges, in the working 
men’s clubs or among the street corner tub-thumpers” that, 
therefore, the Labour Party of all parties is “the least 
animated by ideals and the most moved by sordid personal 
considerations.” Mr. Jones, I am afraid, knows very little 
about the Labour Party. He clearly knows nothing of the 
elements in it which have proved their devotion to ideals by 
sacrifice ; which are moved by no personal considerations at 
all, but by a genuine desire to advance the cause of comrade- 
ship, realizing that by this alone can we hope to improve 
relations either between man and man or in the international 
sphere. All Revolutions have been made by men and women 
of this type. They are driven on by a vivid sense of outraged 
justice, by sympathy for the oppressed and indignation 
against oppression. Such people made our Revolution in the 
seventeenth century, as Mr. Drinkwater has lately shown us 
in his fine play. The French Revolution was the work of 
like minds, which had this conviction also firmly fixed in them : 
that in no state where there are extremes of wealth and 
poverty can anything like order or sanity or real prosperity be 
looked for. 

The economie motive to work for change is stronger now 
than it was in eighteenth-century France. The rich have 
grown richer, the poor poorer. So pitiful are the contrasts 
to-day between the Thoroughly Comfortable—those who have 
vast superfluity, those who live in luxury unimagined before 
this age—and the immense number of the underfed, the meanly 
clad, the shamefully housed, that it has become the mark of 
generous natures to be ashamed of following any but the 
simplest modes of life or of supporting any policy that does 
not directly aim at that kind of equality which Matthew 
Arnold told us long ago was the only sound basis for any 
modern state. 

Among the mass of the manual workers there are numbers 
of men and women whose lives give the lie to Mr. Jones’s 
shallow generalizations. But apart frem them, there is to be 
found among those who have, for love of their fellows and of 
justice, taken up the workers’ cause, the most powerful 
driving force in the Movement towards a New Order. Without 
a clear understanding of this no one can begin to reckon the 
forees which are at work to bring that New Order into being. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., HAMILTON Fyre. 

[Though no one could fail to sympathize with Mr. Fyfe's 
motives, there is much that might be said in criticism on 
the historical side. Does he really look to the leaders of 
the French Revolution as good exemplars ? Does he really 
believe that the poor have become poorer? Mr. Sidney 


Webb, eminent among the brains of the Labour Party, can 
be qucted to prove the exact opposite.—Ep. Spectator.] 








——__,,,——* 


— 


DORSET BEAUTY SPOT ENDANGERED, 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.} 


Srr,—Will you please bring the enclosed fact before readers 
of the Spectator ? :— 


“The War Office propose to acquire permanently, for the purpos 
of a tank gunnery school, 973 acres of land between Lulworth Cove 
and Arish Mell, on the Dorset coast. At a meeting of Don. 
County Council at Dorchester recently the Earl of Shaftes} 
Lord-Lieutenant, condemned the proposal as injurious to one of 
the most beautiful spots in Dorset. It might be necessary for the 
War Office to promote a Bill in Parliament, and he hoped it would 
be opposed. The Earl of Hchester spoke of the injury to fishiy 
interests that would be caused. It was decided to take the 
necessary steps to oppose the proposal.” 


TSset, 
ury, 


The devastation of England by the English is surely worse 
than the devastation of France by her enemy. All round 
Lulworth Cove are cliffs with undulating slopes, long sweeps 
of gorse-covered downland where rabbits dart in and out, an 
over which seabirds swoop and cry, open to “ the everlasting 
wash of air.’ On the other hand, a wide stretch of arable 
land, which I recall rising to the skyline in the beauty of 
stooked sheaves or standing out against a background of 
sunset splendour. I beg of you and your readers to do 
what you can to save the soul of England from the damnation 
of utilitarianism.—I am, Sir, &c., E. E, 


HOLIDAY READING. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I think your readers with their recommendations of 
holiday books are all on the wrong lines. To my mind a 
holiday is an opportunity for, so to speak, reading off arrears. 
I always take away with me for a holiday the two or three 
books which are most on my conscience, for I know that in 
the working part of the year I shall never have time to get 
rid of these blind spots in my reading. Have we not all 
got our blind spots in literature which we are ashamed of? 
Because of this very shame I shall not tell you which mine are. 
But to the point. Year after year I have taken the same 
three books away with me. Every year I enjoyed myself 
so much that I hardly did more than glance at them. ‘The 
title of each of these stodgy but immortal works which I 
have never read is fast associated with the most delightful 
seenes and memories of my life. For example, I had just 
opened the title-page of—but no, my letter will become too 


long. If things go on like this, perhaps I shall never read 
these books. Anyhow, they have proved themselves the 


right holiday reading, and I defy any one to disprove it.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., A. 


HORACE AS A POET. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of June 23rd, which arrived by last 
mail, there is some interesting correspondence with regard 
to the assertion that ‘** Horace, as a poet, may be regarded 
as untranslatable.” Boswell says that on May 16th, 1778, 
he dined with Dr. Johnson at Mr. Beauclerk’s. The con- 
versation turned upon literature, as it generally did in that 
set. Dr. Johnson said “the lyrical part of Horace never 
ean be perfectly translated; so much of the excellence is 
in the numbers and the expression. Francis has done it the 
best,” &c. So the assertion is not so extraordinary as it 
appears to some of your correspondents.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Civil Service Club, Cape Town. H. C. SLovey. 

[We had brought this correspondence to a close, but we 
must make an exception in favour of this letter from a great 





distance.—Epb. Spectator.} 
SOME PAROCHIAL STORIES. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I think the following parochial stories will amuse you. 
The first has to do with higher education. The question was, 
** Where was St. Paul educated?” The little girl’s answer 
was, *“* He commenced his education at Jerusalem and was 
finished at Cambridge University.” 

I think that this story is also good enough for the Spectator. 
She was a very old woman who kept a small newspaper shop, 
her object being to pay all just debts and demands, and to 
be thankful if she could do so. She was dying; I had said 
my last words, and she seemed to be dropping off. Suddenly 
she roused herself and said, “ Mr. L., do you think that I 
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————— 2 
shall meet Napoleon in heaven ?” “Why do you ask ? 
Her answer Was, ~ If I meet him, I shall ignore him. Then 
che lapsed into unconsciousness, and was dead in half an 
jour. The same old lady once said to me, “ I say, when you 
were preaching on Sunday you told a story about a clergy- 
man. I don’t believe it was a clergyman at all; it was a 
doctor, and I know the man. But I suppose you were like 
st. Paul, who transferred things now and then to Apollos.” 
_I am, Sir, &e., N. E. L. 

[We are delighted with these examples of rustic pleasantry 
We trust “ N. E. L.'s” good example will be followed by 
other readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


HISTORIC HOUSES. 
[To the Editor of the SrncraTor.] 

Sig.—The letter on this subject in your issue of July 28th, 
py Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, leaves much unsaid. 
We have an Ancient Monuments Protection Act which gives 
the Government powers to schedule buildings of historical and 
architectural value, but for some reason the power is not used 
as freely as it might be. For example, I was told of a case 
at Canterbury of a Norman crypt existing under a shop which 
it is proposed to destroy in order that a few steps up into 
the shop may be done away with. 

Clearly, in the interest of the nation, a building which 
has lasted from Norman times ought not now to be destroyed. 
It is right in replying to the letier to point out that public 
opinion has, in recent years, become much more educated, 
For example, the National Trust has saved many fine buildings 
(the last example, Eastbury Manor, Barking) from destruction. 
Personally, I think the people of Canterbury ought to save 
their Norman crypt, and I much prefer that public opinion | 
should be strong enough to save our valuable possessions | 
rather than that the State should do it. Still, the State should 
act when others fail.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

THACKERAY TURNER. 


PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,.—The university women of this country have just had a 
remarkable opportunity of testifying, in a very practical way, 
to the value of the intellectual alliance into which, as members 
of the International Federation of University Women, they 
have entered with their colleagues in other lands. <A Prize 
Fellowship of £100 for research in Arts, hitherto restricted to 
members of the British Federation, was this year offered for the 
competition of the university women of the sixteen other 
nations whose women graduates are linked through the 
international organization with those of Great Britain. The 
result of@his offer was almost startling, even to those already 
well acquainted with the vaiue of much of the scholarly and 
original work accomplished by women to-day. Among the 
candidates selected for further consideration, after a pre- 
liminary weeding-out, were four English and twenty-five 
foreign graduates. Much of the work submitted by these 
candidates in support of their claim was so admirable that it 
was a matter of the greatest difficulty to award the Fellowship 
to one rather than to another. The candidate finally selected, 
Dotiore Cecilia Dentice di Accadia, a young graduate of the 
University of Naples, has made several contributions to the 
history of philosophic thought which have not only earned 
the unstinted and enthusiastic praise of expert advisers in 
this country, but have been commended no less warmly by 
such eminent philosophers as Benedetto Croce and Giovanni 
Gentile. Nevertheless, the committee hesitated long before 
making the award, for the claims of several other candidates 
seemed to be almost equally strong. Two of these were 
graduates of the University of Vienna, two of the University 
of Helsingfors, one of Paris, while two were trained in the 
English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The high 
scholarly level, the originality and the finish of their work 
are a legitimate cause of satisfaction to all who care for the 
advancement of scholarship and believe in the education 
of women. 

But, if the result of the competition for this £100 Fellowship 
is satisfactory in one sense, it is at the same time disturbing, 
for it has revealed the fact that practically none of these 
women has the means to enable her to carry on her research 


distinguished philologist the opportunity to complete a work 
which has taken many years for its preparation; it would 
have enabled a French student of Teutonic literature to 
finish an interesting piece of work she had been obliged to 
lay aside at the beginning of the War, a work which would 
serve as her thesis for the highest French degree obtainable. 
These women have had to lay aside work they can do better 
than others in order to make enough to live on. They cannot 
even buy the books they need or travel to visit the museums 
and libraries where they could get the material they want. 
If the awarding committee had been able to bestow eight 
Fellowships instead of one, they would all have served not 
only to reward exceptional merit but to ensure the production 
of further valuable work. If any readers will assist the 
British Federation to provide more international Prize 
Fellowships, their gifts will be most gratefully received, 
They should be addressed to the Secretary, British Federation 
of University Women, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, from whom 
further details as to the Fellowships can be obtained.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 
Caroninr F. E. Spurcron, 
President, British Federation of I niversity Women. 
WIntrreD C. CULLIS, 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations. 


FOR THE LONELY COLONIST. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sirn,—Lady Jersey’s appeal for reading for lonely settlers, 
in the Spectator of the 4th inst., seems to imply that the 
Victoria League originated the idea of trying to supply this 
need in 1903. This is not the The * Aberdeen 
Association” was organized by Lady Aberdeen and Mrs. 
Taylor, of Winnipeg, for this purpose, as far as Canada was 
concerned, in 1893. I hope that Lady Jersey’s letter will 
meet with a good response.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. C. A. Gorpon, 
to Aberdeen Ass 
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case. 


Organizing Secretary ciation, 1895-97. 


Redstones, Langford, Somerset. 


POETRY. 
OLD HUSS. 


In mute companionship the lamp showed clear 
Gay patterned colours of the patchwork quilt 
Deft fingers once had stitched with young content. 
A broken Bible-cover propped upright 
Shaded the pillow and that dark weary head. 
He stared upon the fire with his small eyes 
From under grizzled brows like hedgerow wisps 
Of seeding clematis. His skinny hands 
And the taut muscles of stretched throat and neck 
Writhed like bared furze roots. Nothing in old Huss 
But had some counterpart in the rugged hills. 
Thoughts wandered through his mind ** Beech-logs burn 
well, 

Strange double things they do be—fire and frost. 
That same log when ‘twas part of a growing tree 
Cooled with its green shade many a time my sweat. 
Jes *bove the Pike road, use ter stand—I mind 
Losen a tree far more’n a man—I mind—” 
Then breathing stertorously he sank to rest 
As dreamless as the slumber of a stone 
That holds imprisoned sponges petrified. 

A. Hvueu FIisuer. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
‘“* Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 

A large number of articles and poems have lately been sent to 
the ** Spectator ” without stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in no case return 





work unaided. The prize of £100 would have given a 


rejecied MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Amone the few books published this week there are two rather 
attractive books of poems. One is the Collected Poems of 
Vachel Lindsay (Messrs. Macmillan), and the other Shoes of 
the Wind, by Hilda Conkling, the well-known American child 
poet (Messrs. Harrap). The Vachel Lindsay volume comes 
at the right moment. There could be nothing more attractive 
round a scouts’ camp fire than a well-done reading of * The 
Santa Fé Trail,” ‘ Daniel,” or ** The Congo.” 

From the Walpole Society comes a most attractive volume, 
remarkable especially for the reproductions of an English 
Bible picture book of the Fourteenth Century. The picture 
of * Noah Sending Out the Raven and the Dove ” is wonder- 
fully imaginative. The ark is shown as a kind of wattle 
enclosure, and beneath it are conventional waves in which 
lie quenched, men, women, cattle, and horses. ‘‘ The Signs 
of Doomsday,” too, are wonderful. One, entitled “ Sea Rises : 
Sea Monsters Come Forth and Roar,’ is a beautiful and 
imaginative composition. The Society announce for 1924 
what should be a most interesting book, and one which is 
certainly long overdue. It is to contain fifty reproductions, 
from the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth, of 
The Court Masques of Inigo Jones, with an essay on “ The 
Masque in Stuart Times” by Professor Perey Simpson, who 
has a specially expert knowledge of the subject. Particulars 
of membership of the Walpole Society can be obtained from 
T. Girtin, Esq., 8 Inverness Gardens, Kensington, W. 8. 

Two useful reprints have appeared. One, published by 
Messrs. Lewis, is Messrs. Parkes and Kenwood’s well-known 
Hygiene and Public Health, which has been thoroughly brought 
up to date, and the other, published by Mr. John Murray, 
is Professor Halliburton’s Handbook of Physiology, in which 
many of the chapters have been entirely rewritten. The 
book now contains nearly six hundred illustrations. 

A handbook on Switzerland has been added to the Blue 
Guide collection (Muirhead Guide Books, Ltd.), and there is 
another book on Sir Christopher Wren, which is issued by 
the Architectural Press, and contains a number of remarkably 
good photographs of Wren’s work, both interior and exterior. 
The letterpress is the work of several expert hands. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


FLANDERS.* 
Tue publishers of the new edition of Moll Flanders deserve 
the thanks of all who admire fine printing ; the book is comely 
and unpretentious, and the fact that this edition, a reprint 
of the original, is limited to a few hundred copies will complete 
the undemocratic, private joy of the true lover. 

It is quite two years since the present writer last read Moll 
Flanders, and hence it appears irresistibly as a new book, 
and must be treated as new. ‘The publishers have printed the 
name of Danicl Defoe as author, but the first edition title- 
page is anonymous and declares the book to be written from 
the memorandums of Mrs. Flanders herself; and indeed in 
many pages, especially towards the close of her story, she has 
given plain indications that it is to be regarded as an auto- 
biography. What part, then, had Defoe in preparing it for 
the press? Was it entirely his invention, as fictitious as 
Robinson Crusoe or Captain Singleton 2? Was Defoe, after all, 
a great inventive genius ? The writer of the signed preface to 
the original edition acknowledges the co-operation of a revising 
hand, but ingeniously avoids defining his own responsibility, 
saying :— 


MRS. 


“The world is so taken up of late with novels and romances 
that it will be hard for a private history to be taken for genuine, 
where the names and other circumstances of the person are con- 
cealed, and on this account we must be content to leave the reader 
to pass his own opinion upon the ensuing sheets and take it just as 
he pleases.” 


It is possible to construe this as an avowal that Moll Flanders 
is pure fiction, and equally possible to contend on the same 








* The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, By Daniel Defoe. 


ae ee 


evidence that it is sober, solid truth seeking a popular ady 

tage by simulating fiction. Little need be made of the - 
that the original edition was published when Defoe vi 
sixty-three (the memoirs purport to have been written ae 
forty years before), for miracles were yet possible in . 
eighteenth century. But how was it read by Mrs. Flander “ 
contemporaries ? Did it never seize on their excited iad, 
the Crippen trial seized on ours? Was it fact or fiction tothe 
voracity of 1722, or did men in that astonished hour meade 
without staying to ponder these vain and abstract distinctions 


Serutinizing it now, the vivid, lightly-laboured Narrative 
and reading once again this preface, it is hard not to receive 
the story as simple fact; and one is confirmed in this by 
noting the difference between the style of the story and the 
style of the preface. The preface seems clearly by a Cleverer 
and later hand, and has its own interest by reason of it 
concern with aesthetics—a subject which Mrs. Flanders 
probably never found time or temptation to study. How can 
anyone, the prefacer asks, relate the history of a wicked jij. 
repented of without making it as wicked as the real history 
will bear in order to give a beauty to the penitent part ? “j; 
is suggested there cannot be the same life, the same brightne« 
and beauty, in relating the penitent part as in the criming 
part. If there is any truth in that suggestion, I must }p 
allowed to say, "tis because there is not the same taste and 
relish in the reading.” He says the reader’s taste is at fault, 
and argues that, to a just discernment, the penitent parts 
have more real beauty than the amorous. It is an argument 
faintly echoing, to our frivolous ear, an unctuous note and the 
sound of a tongue thrust into a loose cheek. He claims, 
indeed, both an aesthetic and a moral justification for allowing 
certain passages of the autobiography to stand, and blends 
the two when he asserts the presence of “ brightness and 
beauty ” throughout the narrative. 





It is impossible now, alas! to know what passages have 
been suppressed in the desire to preserve a balanced and 
discreet interest, how much aesthetic beauty has been dulled 
in order to intensify the moral brightness. And it is difficult to 
keep these modern distinctions in mind at all in reading the 
nimble narrative of the light-witted, light-fingered woman 
who preyed upon life so greedily, so luckily, so long, and who 

yas so little punished on earth. Whether heaven was hood- 
winked by her penitence we cannot yet know, but heaven 
must be very indulgent if a rich prosperity is the only reward 
of a life of crime. Mrs. Flanders was a criminal of the most 
flagrant kind, a bigamist (and worse), a thief, a painted thing 
and her short sufferings on being arrested did but bring her 
a greater satisfaction than any she had previously stolen, 
Might we not say that the prefacer, Defoe or another, sup- 
pressed the inordinate misdeeds of his subject, not for the 
sake of a perfectly reciprocal beauty and brightness, not to 
spare blushes and placate morality, but merely because he 
admired her? It would be absurd, on the slender evidence 
before us, to say that he fell in love with his author, but surely 
it was admiration of her courage, her countenance (he must 
often have seen her), her adroit success, rather than pity for 
her errors that tempted him to display her so vivaciously, 
slurring what must needs offend, sharpening what must needs 
charm. She “at last grew rich, lived honest, and died a 
penitent ”—yet still cunning and schemeful. She speaks with 
abhorrence of her old ‘“ governess,” for whom earlier times 
would have found another name—yet praises her fidelity 
and kindness above all. From birth to near seventy Mrs. 
Flanders lived greedily, warming both hands at the fire of 
life: an engaging, piratical creature, fond and _ faithful, 
of cold blood and quick mind ; and at the end of her story you 
“an but join with Defoe (or whoever it was) in admiring her. 
She blames women for being too easy with men in placing 
themselves below the common station of a wife, which was 
low enough already ; she candidly acknowledges that poverty 
is the sure bane of virtue, the worst of all snares ; repents 
of her iniquities when, being enisled in comfort, she has no 
occasion to repeat them ; and in the very act of a fraudulent 
marriage innocently cries out: “Oh! what a felicity is it 
to mankind that they cannot see into the hearts of one 
another!” She has the same detached regard of her adven- 


tures in telling of an odder affair, the stealing of a white 
elephant. For the mere zest of thieving she had clothed herself 





Printed trom the First Edition. London: Constable. [24s.] 


as an old beggar-woman, peeping and prying through the 
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— 
to see what she could devour, when a groom called her 
to hold a horse for a while and she soberly led it off :-— 

U } - 


“This had been a booty to those that had understood it ; but 

ver was poor thief more at a loss to know what to do with any- 
re .¢ that was stolen; for when I came home my governess was 
= confounded, and what to do with the creature we neither of 
pa en To send him to a stable was doing nothing, for it was 
natsil that public notice would be given in the Gazette and the 
ene described, so that we durst not go to fetch it again. All the 
remedy we had for this unlucky adventure was to go and set up 
the horse at an Inn and send a note by a porter to the tavern that 
the gentleman’s horse that was lost such a time was left at such 
on inn, end that he might be had there; that the poor woman 
that held him, having led him about the street, not being able to 
jad him back again, had left him there. We might have waited 
till the owner had published and offered a reward, but we did not 
care to venture the receiving the reward.” 
jt is such an incident as this, one of a thousand, that must 
persuade the reader that he is reading not fiction, but plain 


strects 


of the pages in which Mrs. Flanders sets out the details of 
three bills for her lying-in at the governess’s, and the amiable 
chaffering for the cheapest accommodation offered. It 
appears again in a sentence touching her passage in a convict 
ship, When the very vagueness is more persuasive than any 
positive assert ion might be :— 

“Nor did we touch any more at any place till, being driven on 

the coast of Ireland by a very hard gale of wind, the ship came to 
an anchor in a little bay, near the mouth of a river, whose name I 
remember not, but they said the river came down from Limerick 
and that it was the largest river in Ireland.” 
There is, on the other hand, one circumstance which, when it 
is noticed, might suggest a question of the veracity of the 
autobiography, and that is the absence of names. Of all the 
persons with which this prose Odyssey is crammed, scarce one 
is named, even Christian names being lacking; yet the 
general absence is only noticed when the Lancashire husband 
iscalled James. It is an occasion, too, of a singular character, 
for the Lancashire husband left Mrs. Flanders on learning that 
each had deceived the other and that each was penniless. 
She ran raving about the room for hours, moaning her forsaken- 
ness, crying his name aloud ; and suddenly he ran into her 
chamber and caught her in his arms. 


“When our e¢stacies were a little over he told me he was gone 

about fifteen miles, but it was not in his power to go any further 
without coming back to see me xgain and to take his leave of me 
oncemore. I told him how Ihad passed my time, and how loud I had 
called him to come back again. He told me he heard me very plain 
upon Delamere Forest at a place about twelve miles off. I smiled. 
‘Nay,’ says he, ‘do not think I am in jest, for if ever I heard your 
voice in my life, I heard you call me aloud, and sometimes I thought 
Isaw you running after me.” ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ what did I say ?’ 
for [had not named the words to him. ‘ You called aloud,’ says he, 
‘and said O Jemmy, O Jemmy, come back, come back!’ I 
laughed at him. ‘My dear,’ says he, ‘do not laugh, for, depend 
upon it, I heard your voice as plain as you hear mine now ; if you 
please. I'll go before a magistrate and make oath of it.’ I then 
began to be amazed and surprised, and indeed frighted, and told 
him what I had really done, and how I had called after him, as 
above.” 
Such things as these leave the pretended realism of fiction 
exposed. Hither Moll Flanders is simple autobiography, with 
pages infelicitously excised for the benefit of a nicer time than 
ours, or Defoe was an even greater imaginative artist than 
the readers of Robinson Crusoe have thought him. 

Yet extravagant admiration may admit a repulse when 
some of the commonplace pages are repeated almost endlessly. 
leslie Stephen found the Memoirs dull, and often there is 
an equal Jack of brightness and beauty. The truthfulness 
of Mrs. Flanders’s recital is too unquestionable, her lies have 
more of utility than of art, and she forgets to embellish her 
story with the same cunning as she applied to her middle- 
aged face. She lived a life free from common restraints and 
misgivings, but gives no sense of freedom and felt none. 
She was too coarse-minded to be aware of freedom as anything 
beyond freedom from prison : the material was all her world. 
All the more startling, then, are the rare pathetic human 
touches, as when she beholds after so many years her veritable 
son ;— 

“IT was perfectly confounded, for I knew not whether it was 
peace or war, nor could I tell how to behave ; however, I had but 
a very few moments to think, for my son was at the heels of the 
messenger, and coming up into my lodgings, asked the fellow at 
the door something. I suppose it was, for I did not hear it so as 
to understand it, which was the gentlewoman that sent him ; for 
the messenger said, ‘ There she is, sir,’ at which he comes directly 
up to me, kisses me, took me in his arms and embraced me with 
80 much passion that he could not speak, but I could feel his breast 





asenca 


fut. The like overpowering conviction follows a perusal | 





7 and throb like a child that cries, but sobs and cannot ery it 
out, : 

Such a touch is so true and simple that it becomes a universal 
touch, and one is no longer teased with asking or caring who 


indeed wrote it. JCHN FREEMAN 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS.* 
IN some ways foreign publishers of illustrated books on art 
notoriously have the advantage of us. In particular, by 
means of monographs in every form, which are scholarly 
enough for the student and attractive enough for a more 
general public, they have so extended the international 
interest in modern French pictures, and so increased the 
more closely national reputations of some recent Continental 
artists outside France, that the desirability of a similar effort 
to claim attention for the foremost of our own living artists 
has long been obvious ; but in Engdand the courage and dis- 
crimination needed to produce the right kind of book for 
the purpose have only rarely been found. The selection of 
the artists to be presented has been one difficulty. Most 
people who like pictures prefer bad ones; but too great 
pains are taken to give them what they want, and if the 
attempt is never made to appeal to the really considerable 
minority who prefer the better kind, the standard of taste is 
not likely to be rapidly improved. The new series of Con- 
temporary British Artists, ably edited by an artist of distinction, 
meets the demand in the right way. The choice of painters 
is liberal enough. They are not of one special school, and are 
all above the commonplace—some very far above it indeed. 
It is to be hoped that as the series progresses an even bolder 
variety may be introduced. There is an abundance of well 
reproduced illustrations, and the price is reasonably low. 
Zach text, by a different author, always thoroughly familiar 
with his special subject, is restricted to some thirty or forty 
pages of sympathetic explanatory comment, with a judicious 
sprinkling of biographical fact. It is signed with initials 
only, thus gracefully acknowledging the relative importance 
of author and artist in the composition of the books. It 
may be said of pictures, as Gray said of poems, that even a 
bad one is as good a thing or better than the best observation 
that ever was made upon it; and the writer of the first of 
the series—on Augustus John—evidently agrees. His modest 
sense of the critical function merely claims that “it is his 
business to draw attention to art, to point out what is to be 
looked for,’’ and after that to leave the pictures to carry their 
own message. This particular book is admirable in its mar- 
agement of the difficulty of giving, within the prescribed 
limits of illustration, a survey of the changing features of 
Mr. John’s work. None of the artist’s admirers will, of 
course, be wholly satisfied. Each will miss something which 
he would at all costs have included. Those who remain firm 
in their attachment to earlier important paintings such as 
The Way to the Sea or The Infant Pyramus would naturally 
value reproductions of them, which are not easily to be had ; 
but, to quote another of the writers, “ most painters are im- 
patient of work done in a period which they have outgrown,” 
and as the artist has naturally had considerable influence in 
the choice of his pictures this may explain the absence of 
some of the best remembered stepping-stones in Mr. John’s 
A small criticism of the arrangement of the plates 
may be made. The paintings, if not the drawings, might 
easily have been arranged in approximate 
order, as has been done in other cases. This would 
avoided such awkward transitions as are occasioned by placing 
The Tinkers, for instance, between the two fine portraits of 
some fifteen or twenty years earlier. The advantage of dating 
the pictures is apparent in tracing the logical 
development of that truly independent artist, Mr. William 
Rothenstein. It is interesting to observe how he has dis- 
covered certain tendencies for himself at a period when other 
kinds of research predominated in English painting. ‘Therc 
are some of his landscapes of as far back as 1906, which have 
qualities of design, with an emphasis on structure and mass 
which relate them to the advanced French school of to-day. 
Others, like The South-West Wind, remind us, in the powerful 
ordering of their composition, of Courbet’s pictures of similar 
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* Contemporary British Artists. A series of monographs under the general editor 
ship of Albert Rutherston. London; Ernest Benn, Ltd, [ss. 6d. net each volume.) 
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scenery. The same great qualities of dignified realism appear 
in portraits such as Charles Booth and Eli the Thatcher. 

Amusing opportunities occur in these books of comparing 
different artists’ presentment of the same sitter: Mr. John 
by himself, by Rothenstein and Orpen; Mr. Nicholson by 
Orpen and John. In the latter case we are struck by the com- 
parative flimsiness of Sir William Orpen’s rendering. We 
cannot agree that “ with Orpen the demands of good drawing 
and good painting are never forgotten.” lis later work has a 
certain commonness of form, and there is in tone and line the 
& peu-prés which satisfies a moderately competent judgment 
only at first sight. Mr. Nicholson’s Master of Jesus, which 
has less than usual of “his rather obvious concern about 
originality,” stands out as one of the best and soundest of 
his paintings; and a word must be said for the excellent 
characterization of his Walter Greaves. Mr. Clausen’s work is 
all drawn from his later and richer period, and the selection 
will strengthen the respect which practically every school of 
artistic thought agrees in giving to him; and Mr. Paul 
Nash, the youngest of the half dozen artists of the series, 
with fewer years of accomplishment behind him, bears the 
comparison of interest extremely well. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE VINDICATED.* 
“ UNLESS my countrymen are much changed, they will some 
day do me justice,” Sir Bartle Frere wrote in 1879 to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, afterwards Lord St. Aldwyn, and then 
Colonial Secretary. Nearly forty years have passed since 
Sir Bartle died, and it is only now that, by this book, his 
reputation is cleared and his career freed from the shadow 
that darkened its close. Numbers of people must. still 
remember the storm of excited feeling which swept the 
country when the disaster of Isandhlwana, in the first stage 
of the Zulu War, was announced, and recall the attacks that 
were made on Sir Bartle, then Governor of the Cape and High 
Commissioner in South Africa, who was accused of being 
responsible for all the trouble. The British Government of 
the day did nothing to protect him ; on the contrary, politi- 
cians in a panic, as is often their way in such circumstances, 
made a scapegoat of him, censured him for exceeding his 
instructions, and finally ordered him to return home. At 
the time Frere found some defenders, but the impression 
that he was greatly to blame was very general. That was in 
1879-80. When he died in 1884 the cloud still lay heavy 
upon him ; in this volume Mr. Worsfold succeeds in rolling it 
away, and at last justice is done to one of the ablest adminis- 
trators the Empire has ever known. If much too late for 
Frere, it is not too Jate for his memory, and that is a good 
deal. It is true that since Sir Bartle’s time the public has 
gradually come to have a fairer and truer estimate of the 
services he rendered in South Africa to England and the 
Empire, yet as recently as this year Mr. A. G. Gardiner, in his 
Life of Sir William Harcourt, speaks of Frere as having 
“plunged the country, by his high-handed conduct, into an 
idle and indefensible war against the Zulus.”’ It is simply 
not possible for anyone to hold that view after weighing the 
evidence Mr. Worsfold brings forward in Sir Bartle’s vindi- 
cation. That evidence is contained in a series of letters 
addressed to Frere by Sir Michael Hicks Beach ; they were 
private and confidential letters, and are now published, with 
Lady St. Aldwyn’s consent, for the first time. They show 
that there was no ground for the strictures officially passed on 
him, for they prove that, instead of having disobeyed the 
instructions of the Colonial Secretary, he had implicitly 
obeyed them. Frere knew perfectly well that there was that 
in these letters that would re-establish his position completely, 
but his sense of personal honour was so exacting that he never 
once referred to them in his public statements—a fact which 
throws a strong, clear light on the integrity of this man’s 
character. These letters form the new evidence in the case, 
and they are conclusive. This is the same as saying that 
Mr. Worsfold has done his work extremely well. He marshals 
the letters one by one, like witnesses in a court, and his com- 
ments on them, at once pungent and illuminating, add to 
their convincingness. 

Sir Bartle Frere was sent to the Cape by Lord Carnarvon 
to carry out that statesman’s policy of South African 


By W, Basil 





* Sir Bartle Frere: A Footnote to the History of the British Empire, 
(253, net,] 


Worsfold, London: Thornton Butterworth, 
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Some thirty years later confederation came 
about, fortunately enough as events have demonstrated, jy 
the formation of the Union of South Africa. Tt is certainly 
possible that Frere might have brought it off if he had been 
properly backed by the Home Government, but such Support 
was entirely lacking. An integral part of the Carnaryon 
policy was the annexation of the Transvaal. Shepstone did 
annex the Transvaal, but at that time it was menaced by 
Cetewayo and his fieree, highly-organized Zulu impis becayse 
it had taken certain territory from them. Thus the quarre| 
passed to Britain, and Frere, aware that the Zulus also 
threatened Natal and the rest of South Africa, agreed that 
this menace must be met— agreed, as the letters now published 
show, with the Home Government on this point. When it 
was too late that Government, in which Hicks Beach haq 
replaced Carnarvon as Colonial Secretary some time before, 
began to hedge, and after the disaster of Isandhlwana threw 
Sir Bartle over. This is the plain truth. Indeed, in a letter 
to Lord Beaconsfield, Hicks Beach frankly stated that his 
official approval or the reverse of Frere would depend on the 
issue of Lord Chelmsford’s advance into Zululand! Came 
IsandhIwana, and Frere was flung to the wolves. All this 
Mr. Worsfold makes exceedingly clear. What happened 
afterwards cannot but suggest that it was Frere who was Tight 
and the Government that was wrong. In addition to the 
Hicks Beach letters, Mr. Worsfold, by the King’s permission, 
publishes correspondence between Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, and Sir Bartle, which 
indicates that the royal sympathies went out to Frere. In 
short, this most interesting book has several important lessons 
—which anybody can easily draw for himself. It is superior 
to John Martineau’s excellent biography, written some thirty 
years ago, by the important fact that the St. Aldwyn and 
other papers were not accessible when Martineau wrote. 


confederation. 


Ropert Macuray. 


WILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS.* 


OvERSEAS Nature books are fascinating (and difficult) to 
review, because of the strangeness of their fauna and_ flora. 
Turning their pages, finding only a few familiar creatures in 
a host of strangers, is like waking on one’s second morning in 
Eden, having fitted a few of the flowers and beasts with 
names on the previous day, but with most of the wild denizens 
of Paradise still unhanselled by their taming and endearing 
epithets. 

Western Birds, by an American woman, bears the authentic 
imprint of the impassioned lover of earth. This love of earth 
is oftener found in men than in women, perhaps because it is 
only recently that woman has ceased to be a pampered being, 
who dared not go out in the rain. Harriet Myers knows the 
thrill—the real, heart-stirring thrill—of seeing for the first 
time a rare bird or a new sub-species of plant. She has also 
the unquestioning patience without which nobody can enter 
the charmed country, and a humour which responds to the 
quiet glee with which the furred and feathered people always 
seem to look on life. Her book, so far as one who has never 
been to America can judge, gives a full, exact and valuable, 
as well as a very interesting, account of the birds of Western 
America. She is a keen and precise observer, and_ her 
descriptions are so careful in detail that even a beginner could 
hardly fail to recognize the birds on sight. Many naturalists 
fail in this. They forget that what is familiar to them is not 
so to everybody. Nothing is more difficult than to recognize 
the various species of birds in one genus. ‘Take the willow- 
wrens. Even when they are still it needs more than a casual 
glance to distinguish some of them—the reed and _ sedge 
warblers, for instance. And in their native haunts, flitting 
bee-like in the shadowy, sun-flecked cavern of some huge tree, 
or slipping through the brookside undergrowth, it is not easy, 
even with the help of good glasses and after years of watching, 
to name them. It is in this that a book like Western Birds, 
with its nicety and vividness, is of such help. 

Mrs. Myers says rather wistfully that she has never heard 4 





* (1) Western Birds. By Harriet Williams Myers. London: Macmillan. [18s. net] 
2) A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea. By Arthur de Carle Sowerby, F.R.GS., 
F.Z.8., M.B.0O.U. Lendon: Routledge. (7s. 6d. net.|——(3) A Perthshire Naturalist 
By Henry Coates, F.S.A.Scot. London: Fisher Unwin. [18s. net.J——(4) The 
Text-Book of Pomology. By J. H. Gourley, M.S. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
[12s. net.]}——(5) Mateship with Birds. By A. H. Chisholm. Melbourne: Whit- 





combe. 7s. 6d. net.|——(6) Allotment Gardening for Profit. By E. 1. Ellis, 
¥.R.H.S. London: Clarke, [2s. net.) 
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water-ousel sing. She has a delicious treat in store. Nothing | scale, but in soil and climate, and therefore in the methods 
but @ naiad ever made music so wild and so crystal- | used, and even in the species of tree. The account of experi- 
line and of such a liquid sweetness. There 1s _one small | ments in various orchards, and their results, and the discussion 

make. The paragraph beginning ** The | of modern methods will, however, be of the greatest interest 


criticism to rT i 
common call of the adult flicker” occurs in two places, 


pages 37 and 40. Probably the author did not see her 
English proofs. 

A Naturalist's Holiday by the Sea® is full of happiness, 
knowledge and ozone. Mr. Sowerby and his son evidently 
had “the time of their lives” in Cornwal!, and the book 
allows the reader to share in their pleasure and to learn a 
ereat many new and interesting facts. The chapters about 
eels and submerged forests are especially fascinating. The 
story of the eel has been well known for some years, thanks to 
the Scandinavian researchers, but it always bears retelling. 
The gist of it is this. The eel, that lives its mute and bounded 
life in some stirless pond, lost and forgotten as a grave, 
with no higher aim than the day’s food and the night's 
rest, keeps, all the while, a blazing vision in her soul. Of 
that she dreams; for that she prepares, changing from 
dull ugliness to silver beauty. The dream grows stronger. 
The pond cannot hold her. She is for the sea—the vast, 
the terrible, the beautiful. There comes a dark, rainy 
night when she is gone from the pond, lashing across the wet 
meadows to the nearest running water, and so to the sea. 
She has begun her epic journey. Reckless, she flings herself 
over the huge shelf out at sea, where the unplumbed deeps of 
the ocean begin. Sleepless, fasting, she takes her undeviating 
course, until she reaches the radiant blue abysses off the West 
Indies. And the motive ? What could the motive be for 
such a journey but love—desire—the need of beauty for 
beauty, the necessity for creation, for young? And the end 
of this marvellous travelling, the fit and divine end, is death. 
There is no return from this mating in the profound mystery 
ofthe sea. Only the young return, slipping back by hereditary 
instinct to the quiet pools, to prepare for their own heroic life- 
story. Space does not allow mention of the submerged 
forests, rocks and shells and water-birds on which the author 
discourses so delightfully, but everybody who is going to the 
sea for the holidays ought to take this book. 


be) 


A Perthshire Naturalist? is the exquisitely simple, homely 
life-story of a postman naturalist. And those few who do not 
already know what delightful people country postmen are 
will learn it from this book. There is a quietude about them, 
# philosophy that comes of their day-long communing with 
hill and forest and wide skies. There is courage, for in the 


wild winter the mountain postman’s round is often full of real | 


danger. And there is sympathy, for he is the confidant of 
everybody on his round, and he hears, as he leans on the garden 
gate beneath the arch of yew or roses, while Granny Somebody 
opens her letter with trembling hands, how Jimmy has got a 
bettered herself, or Matilda has been 
“shouted in church.” He thinks of all these life stories on 
his lonely trampings. He is, as it were, their Providence. 
His heart is heavy when there is in his wallet a black-edged 
letter. He will wait a long while at the gate of an evening so 
that Jane may have time to find the only envelope in the 
house for her letter to her sweetheart “at America.” All 
these qualities Charles Macintosh had, with the addition of 
a genius for the understanding of Nature. There could be 
no better life for a naturalist than that of a walking 
postman in such a countryside. And Charles Macintosh 
made the most excellent use of his opportunities, gathering 
through a long life much valuable first-hand knowledge about 
the birds and plants, the geology and antiquities of his native 
hills. And surely in a world which has grown almost mean- 
ingless with noise, this peaceful chronicle of a useful and 
gentle life, with its faithful work and its “ outings ” to play 
at merrymakings, its sympathy, honesty and kindness, is of 


rise, or Selina has 


more value than many sermons. 

The Text-Book of Pomology* belongs to the Rural Text- 
300k Series, and contains a very full and exact account of 
modern American methods of orchard planting and manage- 
ment. It contains many interesting diagrams and _ plates, 
and also many statistics which will be all the more attractive 
to the professional gardener because they are too scientific 
for the mere amateur. It is obviously impossible for an 
English reviewer to do full justice to such a book, for the 
American orchard differs from the English one, not only in 





to gardeners all the world over. 

Mateship with Birds; abook about the birds of Australia, by 
an ornithologist who is also an editor, is a pleasant, breezy 
affair and will make delightful reading for boys and girls. Its 
only fault is that it is too much of a mixture. It is not solid 
natural history, nor is it quite to be classed as journalism, nor 
could it possibly be called belles-lettres. This gives the 
reader a sense of unrest. This is a pity, because the author 
has a deep love for the things of which he writes, and 
his ideas and point of view are always likeable. If Mr. 
Chisholm crystallized his style and chastened it he would 
write excellent Nature essays, which could really be classed as 
belles-lettres. 

Allotment Gardening for Profit® will probably be very useful 
to the townsman for whom it is primarily intended, though it 
contains little that a country dweller would not know. But 
in gardening, as in everything else, it is a question of “ If to 
do were as easy as to know what were good to do . . .” and 
therefore Mr. Ellis’s insistence on common sense in small 
details will be of real use. It is so dreadfully easy not to thin 
out one’s turnips sufficiently. It is so sadly difficult to grow 
a broccoli of the perfect beauty possessed by the illustration. 
The broccoli of amateurs is apt to be stringy in leaf, yellow in 
flower, and less like a close, generous bouquet than like 
antlers with sparse blossom at the end. The value of Mr. 
Ellis’s book is that he not only says that such marvels of 
perfection can be grown by anybody, but he even insists with 


fury that they must be grown by everybody. Many 
a gardencr will put down the book with a blush and 
hasten guiltily to his overcrowded seed beds. And one 


is sure that nothing could give the author greater satis- 
faction, 


MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA’S ESSAYS.* 
Mr. GuEDALLA is so obviously a master of the medium in 
which he has chosen to write, he moves so easily among 
cunning and witty antitheses, and he is so shrewd in his 
judgments when he is really interested, that we hesitate to 
say that in these essays he has not found himself. Yet in 
our opinion he has not. As he goes on he will probably 
at least we hope so—write more on things which do interest 
him and less upon those about which he has been invited to 
write. We noticed in his recent biography of Napoleon III. 
—a book written later than most, if not all, of these essays 
a tendency as he went deeper into the subject to use antithesis 
less and less, no doubt because he felt, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that antithesis was in danger of becoming his master 
instead of his servant. And after all Mr. Guedalla is tolerant 
and wants to be just. In the end he will not let any method 
run away with him. 

The essays before us are brilliant little efforts in persiflage. 
There would be no fault to find with them if an unvarying 
standard were observed. After reading a few pages you would 
be sure of your man and would know precisely how near to 
seriousness, or how far from it, he meant to keep. But here 
and there we find an essay which is at odds with the general 
mood. This is the technical defect of the book. But the 
neatness and audacity with which he puts things are delight- 
ful. Take for instance the sentence with which he opens his 
essay on barristers. “There is a strange slope in London 
which lies between Fleet Street, where reputations mostly 
begin, and the river, where they so frequently end.” Or take 
this of lawyers’ English. ‘ But at its worst (and the worst 
is more often uppermost in human matters) it is a pompous 
and deliberate mystification, a more impressive variant of 
the ‘Ol: menth: pip :? with which the physician bewilders 
his patients (and, not infrequently, the chemist).” In the 
chapter on Colonel Repington’s Diary he is surely wrong to 
say that Matthew Arnold, when he kept repeating as a refrain 
“ Wragg is in custody,” was showing up the wretchedness of 
What he really was showing up was its ugliness. 
so he went on to say, “ on 


society. 
“ There is no Wragg, poor thing,” 
the banks of the Ilissus.” 





* Masters and Men. By Philip Guedalla, London: Constable. [7s, 6d.J 
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DOSTOEVSKY AND THE DOWNFALL 
OF EUROPE 

Mr. Hermann Hesse, whose two essays on Dostoevsky have 
now been translated by Mr. Stephen Hudson, is one of the most 
interesting of contemporary German critics ; and he is also 
the most extreme of those critics who accept Dostoevsky as 
above all a social prophet. Mr. Hesse is intelligent ; he is 
sufliciently a psychologist ; he has sensibility and imagination ; 
but one feels that though he has these qualities in sufficient 
force to interest one intensely, nevertheless he has them, in 
the presence of Dostoevsky, insufficiently under control. 
He shares, with so many other contemporary critics of Dosto- 
evsky, that special sort of critical drunkenness which the 
novels of Dostoevsky are peculiarly apt to inspire : a drunken- 
ness which, in its milder forms, one might designate simply 
as loss of aesthetic distance ; in severer cases, as hysteria. 
* Naturally,” observes Mr. Hesse, “one can, if one likes, 
regard The Brothers Karamazov, from a literary point of view, 
as a work of art. When the unconscious of the whole con- 
tinent and age has made of itself poetry in the nightmare 
of a single prophetic dreamer, when it has issued in his awful 
blood-curdling scream, one can, of course, consider the scream 
from the standpoint of a singing-teacher.”’ There, certainly, 
js the hysterical note—it is in the “ awful blood-curdling 
scream * (surely a phrase more remarkable for its emotional 
exaggerativeness than for its critical discretion) ; and it is 
even more seriously in “the whole continent and age.” 
One has every sympathy with Mr. Hesse’s suggestion that 
one cannot judge merely aesthetically a novel which, like 
The Brothers Karamazov, is so profoundly, so exceptionally 
and nakedly, of psychotic origin. One is prepared to go 
further still, and to suggest that the same thing applies to 
every work of art—the simplest lyric invites a psychological 
scrutiny just as close. One ennnot treat some works of art 
aesthetically and others psychologically ; all works of art 
are psychotic in origin, all must be observed in the same way 
and under similar controls, and it becomes a little absurd 
to suggest that any one novel or poem is more or less exempt 
than another from aesthetic considerations, or sociological. 
Every poem or novel is to some extent a “* blood-curdling 
scream ”’ ; and it is certainly the duty of the critic to consider 
the scream as much from the standpoint of the singing-teacher 
as from that of the psychologist. 

Mr. Hesse dispenses candidly with all aesthetic approach to 
his problem, and of that we do not necessarily complain. 


He admits, in The Brothers Karamazov, * exaggerated and | 


” 


tasteless things.” ‘* Such things,” he explains, ** come about 
when a man already stends beyond Art.” One cannot be 
sure what, if anything, Mr. Hesse means by this. What is 
this state of “ beyondness”” in Art? Dostoevsky himself 
observed repeatedly that he was a “ poet,” that he was, 
precisely, inadequate as an artist, and nearly always failed 
to develop his theme with the requisite harmony and power. 
He was not, in any discoverable sense, “ beyond Art ”— 
more often Art was beyond him. What Mr. Hesse means, 
perhaps, is that he prefers, in literature, the more compulsively 
confessional and less ordered work to work less directly con- 
fessional and more deliberately or at any rate successfully 
** shaped.” He prefers Dostoevsky to Turgenev. With that 
preference there is no occasion to quarrel. What one does 
quarrel with is Mr. Hesse’s assumption that Dostoevsky’s 
feverishly confessional up-pourings from the 
represent a neat step in Art, or consciousness, or civilization ; 
that the Karamazovs and Myshkin represent states of con- 
sciousness to which we all must come and through which we 
all must pass; that Dostoevsky’s confessional febrility, his 
complete subservience to his unconscious, renders him the 


chosen and deliberate prophet of “the whole continent and | 
age”; that * Art” is necessarily less psychotic, less involved | 


in the unconscious, and therefore less true prophetically than 
*non-Art”’; and that in general the time for Art is past. 
In this series of large loose assumptions lies Mr. Hesse’s thesis. 
Epileptic Dostoevsky 
mystical, bloodshot obsession with good and evil (a problem 
not so new as Mr. Hesse seems to think it is) ; his vehement, 
overcharged, fantastically beautiful caricatures of human 





* In Sight of Chaos. 
Zurich: Verlag Seldwyla, 


By ermann Hesse. Translated by Stephen Hudson. 


unconscious 


-with his tortured sensibility ; his sick, | 








| fall away from the wind! 





beings struggling like inspired cripples to escape the mor) 
net; Dostoevsky, identified with the Karamazoys, whe 
* have no character,” who plunge downward from Civilizati 
and restraint into the unconscious, the mother of the all, ani 
lose individuality in this awareness of the all and its indivis. 
ibility--this Dostoevsky is held up to us as a more or Je 
conscious prophet of the downfall of Europe, the end of 4 
moral order, the beginning of a chaos from which a new world 
is to come. 

The thesis is strained—only Mr. Hesse’s acuteness py the 
way, his many momentary brilliances, save it from becoming 
merely a hysterical muddle. Would Mr. Hesse haye in 
believe, just because we admire Dostoevsky, or because he 
teaches us much, that all Europe, ‘ the whole continent and 
age,” is epileptic? Would he have us believe that the 
Karamazovs, whose rebellion at civilization is the rebeligy 
of the half-civilized, the barbarian, are European types, 
prophetic of the rebellion of the over-civilized? In thy 
parallel, which lies at the c.re of Mr. Hesse’s thesis, one detec, 
an error of the first magnitude. Of equal magnitude ig th 
error in his assumption that the ** work of Art” (* No, this 
is no time for artists, that time has bloomed itself away” 
is less psychotic or compulsive than the mere * outpouring: 
It is simply that the compulsion is of a different sort. Ap 
the “* work of Art” is just as likely as the “ outpouring ” 4 
be prophetically characteristic of its era—and even, for tha 


matter, of the present. Conrap ArKey 


YACHT RACING.* 
Mr. B. Hecxstaui-Smiru (Secretary of the Yacht Racing 
Association and Yachting Editor of the Field) has in this 
book simplified the rules of the road in yacht racing so far 
as they can be simplified. In chapter V., which is the most 


| important in the book, he tries to make his reader possessed 


of all the essential rules and also to make him a considerate, 
that is to say a “good” sportsman, by inviting him to 
commit to memory three simple facts. We strongly advis 
the beginner to read this exposition or simplification before 
he tackles the Y.R.A. rules in their oflficiai form. The 
exposition is aided by summaries of a number of disputed 
eases with appropriate diagrams. 

If, however, the rules for yachtsmen are to reach their 
ultimate stage of simplification it will be necessary for certain 
common technical terms to be reconsidered. There was a 
time when the similarity of the terms * starboard” and 
* larboard ” caused so much confusion in the world of shipping 
that the word “ larboard ” was replaced by the word “ port” 

to the great satisfaction and comfort of everybody. But 
there are still possibilities of misunderstanding. For example 
the word “up” is used in connexion with both bringing 
the head of the vessel up to the wind and making the vessel's 
head fall away from the wind. When you “ luff up” you 
do the first of these two things, but when you * bear up’ 
The explanation is that in the first 
“up” to the 


you do the second! 
case it is the head of the vessel that is brought 
wind, but in the second case it is the tiller that is pulled 
to windward in order that the vessel’s head may 
Old hands are in no danger o! 
becoming confused, but beginners are The 
true simplification would be to make the word “ up” app! 
to bringing the vessel’s head up to the wind and to th! 
alone. Will Mr. Heckstall-Smith try his hand on this: 
It is just as casy to say “ bear away ” as to say “ bear up” 
both terms are now in use and they mean the same thing. 


* ap” 


-very much so. 


POETS AND POETRY. 





ry? a cr rg Y Yow y 

ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY.+ 
““No man loved the appreciation of his fellows better than 
O'Shaughnessy.” If he read his poems aloud, from tim 
to time he looked up for approval. “ Like it, eh ?” he used 
to ask, and then, soothed and flattered, he went on reading. 
We can observe the same continual distrust of himself, the 
e Fach! Racing. By Bh. Heckstal!-Smith, London: Fieid Press Ltd, [12s. net 


¢ Poems of Arther O'Shaughnessy. Edited by William Alexander Percy. Yak 
University Press. (10s. net.j 
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— 
»me egotism and weakness, in his poems. Fretted by life, 
same © = . ‘ . . = 
oppressed by a feeling of isolation and impotence, he tried 
to assure himself that, after all, he was among the great ; 
{ a= a . 
that he saw mighty visions, if only he chose to tell them. 
g, with an admirable technique, he wrote :— 
“A common folk I walk among ; 
I speak dull things in their own tongue: 
But all the while within I hear 
A song I do not sing for fear—~ 
How sweet, how different a thing! 
And when I come where none are near 
I open all my heart and sing.” 
s) too, in a@ more subtle way (for here he admits readers 
into his company), he wrote his most famous poem :— 
“We are the music makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams.” 
They are seductive and dishonest verses: they invite al] 
that hear them into a universal and self-appeasing admiration 
geiety. Or, again, he magnifies himself by describing his 
struggles with “that hard tyrant Thought.” Thought 
assaults him always ; cold sweat comes over his body ; there 
is no ease from him : 
“ And, ere he leaveth me, he will have set 
A great eternal mark upon my face.” 


I wish I could reproduce here a photograph of Arthur 


O'Shaughnessy. 





He never exploded into verse: he subsided into it. And | 
yet he had many qualities of a good poet. The 


smoothness and dexterity of his 
distance of his echoes, are often delightful. He knew how 
to join and contrast his vowels and how to suppress his 
consonants. ‘There is the technical reason for his lack of 
strength: it is the quarrel of consonants that gives life and 
masculinity to verse. Though he absorbed and imitated 
Swinburne and Keats and Blake, he seems also to prophesy, 
and we can note in him what we thought to be the distin- 
guishing caderces of later poets—of Yeats, for example, and 
Davidson. He is in small sensuous descriptions : 
we may almost laugh to see such excess of sweetness go with 
such tenuity of meaning, but at least a prosodist must respect 
him. No quotation could represent him more favourably 
or more fully than ** The Fair Maid and the Sun”: 


his best 


ant 
ake 


“No task is hers for ever, but the play 
Of setting forth her beauty day by day: 
There in your midst, O sons of men that toil, 
She laughs the long eternity away. 
She 
And 


getteth up and maketh herself bare, 
letteth the wonder of her hair 
Before the sun; the heavy golden locks 
the hollow of her shoulders fair. 


down 


Fall in 
She taketh from the lands, as she may please, 
All jewels, and all corals from the seas ; 

She layeth them in rows upon the rocks ; 
Laugheth, and bringeth fairer ones than these. 


Five are the goodly necklaces that deck 
The place between her bosom and her neck ; 
She passeth many a bracelet o’er her hands ; 


And, secing she is white without a fleck, 


And, seeing she is fairer than the tide, 
And of a beauty no man can abide— 

Proudly she standeth as a goddess stands, 
And mocteth at the sun and sea for pride.” 


Such things O'Shaughnessy could do as well as any poet and 
better that most. 

lie died in 1881, and this volume is the first adequate 
selection of his poems. Mr. Perey’s introduction is excellent. 
If for each word of praise a less forcible word had been found, 
and for each word of blame a more thoroughgoing word, then 
it would stand as a model of criticism. This should imply 
that Mr. P¢ rey’s judgment is good, but that his proportion 
isa little out. And that is natural and by no means culpable 
In ® critic who is attracting our sympathy. He shows a 
measure of restraint in saying nothing of O’Shaughnessy’s 
life. It makes a sensational story ; and surely no one could 


be harmed now if it were made public. ALAN PorreR. 


FICTION. 
—<—___— 

GREY WETHERS.* 
Miss SACKVILLE-WeEsT has chosen an admirable theme for 
her new novel. The story of Clare Warrener, the scholarly 
squire’s daughter, and Nicholas Lovel, the gipsy, and of their 
love tragedy stands as instance and symbol of a more general 
theme—the conflict between powers of nature and those of 
culture and civilization. The theme is treated without any 
offensive back-to-the-landism, and the nature which Nicholas 
Lovel and his love represent is unsentimental and not without 
dignity and even poetry. The country, of which Lovel is 
the epitome, is the Downs country, near Marlborough. Miss 
Sackville-West has seized a great part of their spirit, that is, 
she gives us the Downs very exactly as any casual observer 
knows them. If she tells us nothing fresh about them, she 
sets down well the things we already know. 

But though this story is so suited to her talents, she has 
made one or two bad mistakes. For example, the extremely 
commonplace opening, in which occur a set of really inex- 
cusable stage gaffers :— 

“* Ona bench outside the ‘ Waggon of Hay’ the four old mensatina 
row, leaning on their knobbly sticks, and holding pewter mugs in 
their hands. Brown old men, brown of hide and brown of garment, 
so that it was difficult to tell where their clothes began or their 


hands and faces left off. Eight boots of similar pattern set squarely 
side by side on the stones; four heads of almost equal similarity 


| nodded together over the pewter, sagely and immemorially, for it 


metre, the quietness and | 
| out of another century, without a casual observer noticing the 








would be safe to say that those four old men of King’s Avon might 
have been at any moment replaced by another set of four old men 


difference.” 

They “indulge themselves to their hearts’ content in gossip 
and polities.” We can find just such lapses from distinction 
all through the book. A tendeney to careless writing is a 
remediable fault, therefore we do not scruple to point it out. 
Miss Sackville-West is at the beginning of her career, and she 
should not hide her really considerable powers under the 
threadbare cloak of journalese. She has many good qualities ; 
for instance, a talent for characterization. There are two 
minor personages in this particular book who stand out with 
great clearness and actuality: Calladine, the sentimental, 
cultivated widower, who makes a pose, half-conscious, half- 
unconscious, of his grief, and Daisy Morland, the handsome, 
coarse-grained village girl, who between wantonness and love 
precipitates Clare’s and Lovel’s tragedy. These two people 
are completely realized, and live sharply in the reader’s 
memory. 

Two incidents which are very well done indeed are the 
snowfall in which the closing events of the book take place, 
and a fire at a travelling circus. The book, with its careful 
portraiture of the Downs and its fantastic qualities, makes 
good holiday reading. 


FANTASTIC REALISM.t 
Tur three stories collected in this volume are examples of the 
art of fantasy. They are true to a mood but not to a whok- 
hearted understanding of life ; at least, if they are thought to 
exhaust experience, life must seem a very warped and insane 
affair. Here is the puppetry of Mr. Hardy reduced from the 
seale which gives it grandeur to a snivelling and malignant 
intrigue between Man and Fate. But we must enter the 
village and meet the creatures of Mr. Powys’s imagination on 
their own doorsteps; there can be no ebject in asking them 
to put on fine airs which their creator had not designed for 
them. And very curious figures they make, in a very typical 
village of topsy-turvydom, where the thatched cottages are 
“like little old women who cried in wet weather.” It is the 
sort of impression one might get of a hillside hamlet in a rush 
The little gardens are bright with flowers, 


past on a bicycle. 
Ina 


and on warm evenings the air is thick with their scent. 
field «a red patch is being trampled on by a bull, whose white 
horns are sinisterly red. A farmer watches the fate of Ann, 
the red patch, complacently from a gate. A little further on 
we sce him tyrannizing over his labourer’s family, and just 
round the next corner he acts as no character in polite fiction 
should act ... but, as easual cyclists, author and reader do not 


By V. ac 
Ky T. F. Powys. 
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perhaps treat the incident with the seriousness of an inhabitant. 
When, at the bottom of the hill, we find the village idiot 
gaping at the detached left leg of the evil-minded farmer, 
who had stood on a barrel of gunpowder and applied a match, 
we are certainly convinced that Mr. Powys is a passer-by. 
None the less, as an antidote to the idyllic irregularities of 
the George Sand peasants who still inhabit too many of our 
English novelists’ villages, it is both timely and effective. 
Mr. Powys frequently writes very brightly, but his restless 
eye would do him better service if it could find some object 
worth its constancy. 
sordidness of rural life he owes it to his talent to find some 
region where it may gather a less acidic crop. 


The Winding Stair. By A. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s readers will, of course, not expect 
from him a novel written in a very modern manner. Anti- 
militarists, indeed, will be deeply shocked by his obvious con- 
viction that the most gallant use that a man can make of his 
life is to fight in any cause, whether bad or good. His new 
story is concerned with the difficulties of the French in their 
occupation of their portion of Morocco, and presents a vivid 
picture of that country. There is also a problem, which might 
be called mildly psychological. This, shortly stated, is 
whether it is permissible for a man to desert his colours for 
the sake of saving the life and honour of the woman he loves. 
Admirers of Mr. Mason’s writing will find The Winding Stair 
pleasant reading. It is already proving itself a best seller. 


E. W. Mason. 


The Blood Ship. By Norman Springer. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

This sea story is Mr. Springer’s first book, and it is a capital 
piece of melodrama. The story itself is the narrative of an 
old sea-captain, but the author rather spoils his chances of 
being read and enjoyed by the casual reader because he does 
not let his sea-captain embark en his exciting tale until he 
has wasted two whole chapters on an unnecessary and rather 
amateurish introduction, in which a very absurd author is 
quite needlessly brought into the picture. He is, then, a little 
slow in getting under way, but once out of port he loses no 
time. All the familiar ingredients of a good tale are present. 
There are a beautiful ship with a bad reputation, a hero who is 
twice as strong as anyone else, a mild and beautiful heroine 
who is married (though only in name, it goes without saying) 


to the heaviest of the villains, half a dozen picturesque | present number is, perhaps, the best of those published thus 


And _ these | 


scoundrels, a mutiny and several good fights. 
ingredients are deftly mixed. Mr. Springer displays a power 
of narration unusual in a new writer: he can both conceive 
and tell a story ; and if we may judge of his future work by 
this bright sample he will not lack admirers. For our own 
part, we will promise to read at least one new book of his every 
year if he will only keep to the sea and jolly melodrama and 
steadily perfect his craft. 


Over the Footlights. By Stephen Leacock. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 


Having so thoroughly exploited the | 


(Hodder and | 


| Whyte 


sans 
—. 
well observed and amusing. But it remains an unsatisfye 


book. 


Splashing into Society. By Ivis Barry. (Constable, 4, 6 
This is a very amusing satire on modern Mayfeir, Writte: 





tory 


by a super-civilized and sophisticated adult in the Manne 
of The Young Visiters. It has not the extraordinary ditees, 
ness which made that book so famous, and the artifice of jy, 
manufacture is here and there apparent. But even that 
artifice is used as part of the fantastic ornament in whic 
the rather mordant wit of the author is draped. There oe 
| again and again turns of phrasing quite Chaplinesque j 
their appeal—verbal side-glances and footplay, as it w 
which evoke a sense of irresponsible pleasure in the re 


in 
ere, 
‘ader, 


Dear Ann. By Flisabeth Fagan. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d, net.) 
A Society story with a clever study of a charming py 

disingenuous heroine. The book is slight, but will make goo4 

summer holiday reading. 7 


THE NEW 
The National Review. 

Mr. Churchill’s book on the War is criticized from typ 
points of view. Lord Selborne politely suggests that yp. 
Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty took too much 
upon himself and disregarded his Board much as Mr. Lloyd 
George disregarded his Cabinet. Sir Berkeley Milne, who 
has a just grievance, deals with Mr. Churchill's version of 
the escape of the *‘ Goeben’ in the first week of the War, 
and complains of Mr. Churchill's use of secret documents 
* freely to criticize His Majesty's officers in order to exculpate 
himself and his department ” as a breach of the honourable 
traditions of our public service. Professor Pelham Edgar 
writes pleasantly and temperately on ** The United States in 
Fact and Fiction,” with reference to Dickens, Henry James, 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton. Major Newman Craig gives 
| a hopeful account of ** Austria Revisited,” and Mr. Frederic 
describes in an agreeable but superficial article 
| * French Political Leaders of To-Day.’” We may draw 
attention also to Mr. C. H. Bretherton’s lucid and emphatic 
statement of * Ulster’s Case for Partition.” 


MAGAZINES. 





The Criterion. 

With its July issue The Criterion compictes its first year asa 
quarterly review, and Mr. 7. S. Eliot is to be congratulated on 
an excellent undertaking admirably accomplished. — The 


far. Mr. Charles Whibley completes his excellent study of 
Bolingbroke ; Mr. Yeats contributes a biographical note 
which he intends as a new opening to Chapter VI. of “ The 
Trembling of the Veil” ; Mr. Stanley Rice draws an interesting 


| parallel between the Alcestis of Euripides and the story of 


| of the Italian pastoral. 


In Over the Footlights Mr. Stephen Leacock has collected | 


some of the very best of his work. ‘ Roughing it in the 
Bush,” a study of the three friends who are ** tough enough to 
stand the hardships of living in the open,” is delightful. At 
the end of the * roughing” we are shown the three friends, 
in boiled shirts, washing down a chef's dinner with champagne, 
and going over to the hotel. ‘* It seems there is dancing at 
the hotel every evening.” An Ibsen play, The Sub-Contractor, 
is funny; so is Cast Up by the Sea, an old-fashioned 
melodrama ; so is Deadmen’s Gold, a film. A 
tragedy, Oroastus, “as put on by the senior class of the Podunk 
High School,” is as amusing. The play is given with com- 
ments. The opening of the chorus is good : 

“O how unhappy is this (now standing before us) King! 

O Fate! with what dark clouds art thou about to overwhelm 
(or perhaps soak) him? 

O what grief is his! and how on the one hand shall he for his 
part escape it. O woe! O anxiety, O grief, O woe!” 
But it is a little diflicult to choose between so many amusing 
studies. Over the Footlights is the best book Mr. Leacock has 
written for a long time. 


The Marsden Case. By F. M. Ford. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Ford of The Marsden Case is Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
To those who have read the book this remark will not seem 
quite altogether unnecessary or irrelevant, as it is in this fact 
alone that its worth lies. The story is of a young man who 
was the rightful heir to an earl, but who was driven to nervous 
prostration and attempted suicide by the efforts of his sister 
and various well-meaning friends to establish his legitimacy. 
The story is told in the first person, but the narrator is seen, 
as is everything else in the book, in a sort of nightmare, 
thunderstorm light. He has elements of Mr. Ford’s own 
personality, but with each quality a little askew. Mr. Ford 
is interested in people : the narrator of The Marsden Case is 
a snob: and so forth. However, the story is well managed, 


the style is pellucid, and the night-club incident extremely 


Greek | 


Savitriin the ‘* Mahabharata”; Mr. Aldington writes pleasantly 
Most interesting of all, perhaps, is 
M. Jacques Riviére’s * Notes on a Possible Generalization of 
the Theories of Freud.” M. Riviere makes the best brief 
summary of Freud we have seen, and takes an interesting, 
if a little doubtful step in the direction of an application oi 
the Freudian doctrine to aesthetic criticism. One questions 
chiefly his conclusion that “ a sort of vague aesthetic criterion 
might be established which would enable us to distinguish 
works born of an inclination from those manufactured by will, 
the aesthetic quality being, of course, reserved to the former.” 
This distinction between “will” and “ inclination” will 
probably not bear analysis. But for the most part M. Rivier 
is suggestive and sound. Mr. Pound’s new cantos are techni- 
cally interesting, but dull. One regrets that Mr. Eliot should 


| have thought it necessary to comment astringently on the 





policy of The Adelphi without sufticient confidence to mention 
that paper by name. However, The Criterion more than 
justifies its existence, and one notes with great pleasure that 
its scope is to be enlarged with the next issue, and thiat itis 
planning to bring out from time to time books by its con- 
tributors. The translation of Le Serpent, by Paul Valery, 
with an introduction by Mr. Eliot, will be worth waiting for. 


The London Mercury. 

This is an unusually good number of the London Mercury. 
Mr. Priestley’s article on Maurice Hewlett has enthusiasm 
and conviction. Mr. Bailey's essay on Thackeray is igteresting, 
too, though some of its points are familiar and its generaliza- 
tions as to the effect of serial-writing on some Victorian 
novelists are perhaps more plausible than true. Abundant 
justice is done to Mr. Galsworthy in Mr. Shanks’s eareful, 
critical, but generally-appreciative study. Mr. McDowall 
has breathed life into the dry bones of that ancient contro- 
versy, the respective merits of the country and the town. 
Nearly every line of Mr. Dalmon’s poem, “ Two in a Body, 
admits its debt to Donne; we preferred Mr. Armstrongs 
solemn reverie and Miss Manning-Saunders’s amusing metrical 
account of a donkey-race. It is the race, too, not the goal, 
which attracts us in Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s short stories. ‘They 
are trivial in intention, but their humour and irony and 
clusiveness have a charm, 
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HISTORY, 


The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots. By Major-General 
R. H. Mahon. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.) 

General Mahon has printed for the first time a paper, 
written in the Scots vernacular, which sets forth the case 
against Mary Queen of Scots as an adulteress and a murderess. 
The paper is among the Lennox MSS., which probably belonged 
at one time to Lauderdale and descended to him from — 
is a 


of Lethington, the Queen's truest friend in Scotland. 
copys General Mahon thinks, of a draft made by George 
Buchanan himself for the * Book of Articles’ which was 


submitted to the Commission that sat at Westminster in 
December, 1568, to consider the case of the captive Queen. 
{he editor's comparison of the paper with other relevant 
documents and with the Detectio, the pamphlet in which the 
case against Queen Mary was made public, will interest the 
many special students of that most famous historical tragedy. 
General Mahon’s warm sympathies are not disguised, but his 
notes and comments are quite fair. It may be observed that, 
though the indictment was obviously coloured by _ bitter 
personal and religious prejudice, and though the “‘ Casket 
Letters” may have been * doctored” or even forged as a 
whole, the case against Mary rests on her actions rather than 
oa any documents. Elizabeth's reluctance to put a fellow- 
sovereign and a kinswoman on her trial for crimes committed 
in another country is easily comprehensible ; but it does not 
follow that Elizabeth’s Ministers had no evidence to justify 
a conviction. The murder of Darnley at Kirk o’ Field, 
followed by Mary’s marriage to Bothwell, cannot indeed be 
explained away. 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution. By 
H. E. Egerton. (Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net.) “ 
This excellent little book ought to be widely read on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Professor Egerton was, it seems, 
impelled to write the book as a corrective to the engaging but 
strongly biased volumes in which Sir George ‘Trevelyan has 
shown himself more American than the Americans and more 
Whiggish than Burke himself. There is no trace of passion 
or prejudice in Professor Mgerton’s work, which ought to 
dispose of the catastrophic theory of the separation of the 
colonies from the mother-country. George Grenville, Charles 
Townshend and their royal master probably hastened on the 
evil day, but those who know most about the old colonial 
system will be readiest to admit that it could not have long 
survived the removal of the French peril from North Americe 
without the exercise of infinite tact and patience on both 
sides. Professor Egerton maintains that in the circumstances, 
with unimaginative politicians on this side and a restive 
young democracy on the other, the separation was virtually 
inevitable. We have very good reason in our own day, and 
in a very different connexion, for echoing the author’s remark 
with reference to George Grenville, that ** he must be a singu- 
larly foolish statesman who builds his political edifice on the 
foundations of human gratitude.” Professor Egerton touches 
briefly on almost every point in the controversy. He might, 
however, have brought out the fact that the population of the 
colonies was probably a third of that of Great Britain, for 
this explains why the task of subduing and holding down the 
colonies was at that time beyond the strength of the mother- 
country, even if our forces had been wisely led. When the 
truth was realized, Great Britain, though far from being 
exhausted by a war with half the world, recognized American 
independence as a preliminary to the Peace of Versailles. 


The Glory of the Pharaohs. By Arthur Weigall. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 145s.) 

Mr. Weigall is what we believe to be termed a field archaco- 
logist by contrast with him who stays at home with his library 
and occasionally adventures as far as a museum. The 
advantage from the reader’s point of view is obvious: one 
is at once in contact with the life of the past and Mr. Weigall’s 
prose clothes the most distant figures and scenes in the hues 
of a many-coloured imagination. What precisely the old- 
time specialist would say to this fearless pictorialization of 
his carefully checked and hoarded scraps of fact can only 
be guessed. At least it is certain that this freedom of treat- 
ment will entice to a nodding acquaintance with Pharaohs many 
who would otherwise have ignored their majesty and pomp. 


Sutherland and Caithness in Saga-time. By James Gray, 
(Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This unpretentious essay, well equipped with notes, gives 
an interesting account of the Norse rule in Northern Scotland 
between the eighth and thirteenth centuries—an obscure but 
important episode which most Scottish historians have been 
inclined to ignore. The Sagas, especially that of Orkney, are 
highly picturesque and dramatic ; it does not follow, as has 
too often been assumed, that they are therefore less truthful 
than the dull entries in monastic annals, whether Latin or 
Irish. Mr. Gray condenses the Saga-narratives and shows 
how usefully they supplement the received history of Central 
aid Southern Scotland. The political dominion of the 





Norsemen ceased in the thirteenth century, but their influence 
on the people of the far north may still be traced in language, 
habits and character. The blend of Norseman and Gael, as 
the author says, made a fine race. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


The New Constitution of India. By Sir Courtenay Ibert and 
Lord Meston. (University of London Press. 5s. net.) 

This volume of Rhodes Lectures, given at University 
College a year ago, concerns the Montagu-Chelmsford constitu- 
tion which the native Indian politicians are busily trying to 
destroy. Sir Courtenay LUbert describes it dispassionately 
but not without sympathy. Lord Meston, who has been 
Mr. Montagu’s leading advocate, defends the new constitution 
whole-heartedly, though he admits that ** the anti-democratic 
forces in life are probably more abundant in India than in 
any other great country that has ever launched an attack 
upon them,” and that many years must pass before “ this 
new and many-hued Dominion ” will be fit to stand alone. 


Hispanic-American Relations with the United States. By 
W. 8. Robertson. (Oxford University Press.) 

Professor Robertson, of Illinois University, has written a 
valuable book, tracing the growth of intercourse, political, 
economie and social, between the United States and the 
Republics of Central and South America. He states the 
facts clearly and dispassionately, and does no more than 
refer in passing to the controversial aspects of the question 
in recent times. It is well known that Spanish America has 
no great liking for the Monroe Doctrine, and is uncommonly 
suspicious of the type of Pan-Americanism that was preached 
by Blaine; the powerful * A.B.C.” Republies—Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile—are in no mood to be guided by Washington, 
and show a disposition to substitute Latin-Americanism for 
Pan-Americanism. Nevertheless, as the author shows, the 
indirect influence of the North American Republic is slowly 
increasing in South America, and the history of its growth 
throws light on the present situation. 


Ulster in the X-Rays. By James Logan. (Stockwell. 

Mr. Logan’s cheerful and discursive book is intended mainly 
for Ulster readers, and deals largely with the wit and humour 
of the province, its old customs and the industries of which 
it is proud. The chapter contrasting Belfast and Dublin 
should be read by English people who do not know the facts ; 
while Belfast, for example, has few insanitary dwellings, 
Dublin has some of the very worst slums in Europe and 
makes no effort to get rid of them. Mr. Logan’s collection 
of anecdotes is capital reading. We may quote the story of 
the two Presbyterians in a railway carriage discussing and 
rejecting the doctrine of eternal punishment. A Roman 
Catholic priest sat silent till he had reached his destination, 
and then, no longer able to contain himself, remarked : 
** Gentlemen, I could not help hearing your conversation and 
I quite agree with your views of the future state. But what 
I am anxious to know is, what you are going to do with 
the Pope ?” 
Capital’s Duty to the Wage Earner. 

Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This book is, in the author’s own words, a study by a 

business man for business men. A good deal of space is 
(Continued on page 200.) 


5s. net.) 


(Longmans, Green and 
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devoted to the statistics and the particular problems of 


America, and is therefore of little practical value to the 
English business man. But the rest of the book should be 
of considerable use to him. The psychology of the working 
man is discussed at some length, and there are many valuable 
practical suggestions for the organization of a large business. 
Those sections in which the author speaks of the major 
theoretical problems arising from the capitalistic system, 
— not startlingly original, are nevertheless perfectly 
ound—from the reasonable capitalist’s point of view. 


BOOKS. 


(G. Allen and Unwin. 


REFERENCE 
International Labour Directory, 1923. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

As the public is still very imperfectly informed regarding the 
International Labour Office, which is an important part of the 
League of Nations, it may be well to call attention to this 
massive publication, of over 1,100 pages, which contains full 
details of the organization and membership. Under the name 
of each country are given particulars of the employers’ asso- 
‘ciations and trade unions which participate in the work of the 
Office. In the opening pages there is an account of the Office 
and its work, with full information concerning the Labour 
Ministries or departments in the various countries. The 
reader who merely glances through the book must realize that 
the Labour Office, representing however incompletely the 
Governments, the employers and workmen of the civilized 
world, has in it far greater potentialities for good than any 
Socialist International ever formed. 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXXVI. (Elliot Stock. 32s. 6d. net.) 

The new volume of this invaluable record deals with the 
chief items in the book-sales held between October 10th, 1921, 
and August 3rd, 1922. The titles are arranged a}phabetically 
and are commendably detailed. Mr. W. Roberts, in a brief 
introduction, touches on the principal sales, especially that 
of the Britwell Library, which has surpassed all others by 
yielding £400,000 at auction. Mr. Roberts does well to point 
out that, though American collectors are buying the rare books 
that English owners cannot afford to keep, most of those 
collectors—though not all—gladly give students access to 
their treasures and go so far as to issue photographic fac- 
similes of unique editions. 


St. Peter’s College, Radley, Register, 1847-1923. 
F. J. Nugee. (Oxford: for the Radleian Society.) 
Old Radleians will be glad to know that Mr. Nugee has 
revised and completed the annotated Register in a fourth 
edition, which is a scholarly piece of work. The entries contain 
much information in a condensed form and will be found 
useful for reference. The later pages, studded with the note 
“ Ob.,” remind us painfully of the heavy toll which the War 
took of our youth, 


The China Year Book, 1923. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead. 
(Tientsin Press and Simpkin, Marshall. 35s. net.) 

China is in a state of chaos, but this massive reference book, 
covering all Chinese activities except civil war, breathes a 
deceptive tranquillity. President Li Yuan Hung, whose 
photograph forms the frontispiece, has long since fled from 
the Presidential palace, but the trade statistics are doubtless 
impeccab'e. The book is well edited, and contains an immense 
amount of information, but it is shorn of much of its usefulness 
by the deplorable unrest that prevails in China. 


Edited by 


Notes on War Pensions. (Stationery Office, Kingsway. 1s. net.) 

The Ministry of Pensions has issued this handbook for the 
guidance of War Pension Committees. It will be found 
useful by private persons who have interested themselves in 
what may appear to be hard cases. The notes are followed 
by the full texts of the Royal Warrants and the Ministry's 
Regulations that concern the committees. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

TRADE DEPRESSION. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I notice that the Times in a leading article this 
week raises a point to which I gave some prominence in 
my letter to you last week, viz., the enormous sums 
which the English Railway Companies now show to 
the credit of reserves and depreciation funds. As 


mentioned elsewhere, the total shown in the last December 
balance-sheets of such special allocations was something 
like £109,000,000, as compared with about £15,000,000 
previous to the War. The point, therefore, raised both 
in your oolumns and in the Times is whether or no 
some of these sums should not be used at the present time 
in providing work for the unemployed by accelerating 





any intended operations connected with repairs 

newals, &e. That is a matter, of course, on which hi 
Companies alone can speak with authority, but in view : 
these very large allocations, and the point made with 
regard to them when claiming compensation monie, 
from the Government, some kind of statement ri 
the directors would seem to be called for. . 

Meanwhile, the dullness of trade, and the Serious 
figures of unemployment, are unfortunately the out. 
standing features of the situation. So far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned, the effect is to drive cas} 
resources once more into the Investment Markets, anq 
spite of the fact that the banks and other leading financial 
institutions are believed to have been selling long-dated 
British Government Stocks fairly freely and exchanging 
into short-dated bonds, Brit’sh Funds and kindred 
stocks have displayed great firmness throughout the 
week. Moreover, the deadlock in the Ruhr Crisis 
together with the chaotic currency and exchange ¢op. 
ditions, seem to have again brought foreign money her 
for investment, and notwithstanding the holiday 
season the Stock Markets have really shown wonderful 
strength during the past week. 

But while the overflow of commercial profits into 
securities after any ordinary trade reaction might | 
regarded as a natural development, I suggest that ther 
is something almost unnatural in British Government 
securities rising beyond a point if the actual economi 
conditions of the country, upon which the prosperity 
and even safety of the National Exchequer must ulti. 
mately depend, are themselves unsatisfactory. Reader 
of these weekly letters will certainly not be inclined ty 
accuse the writer of lack of fidelity to the general principle 
of the gold standard, and I certainly do not support fo 
a moment the assertions of those who would maintain 
that a large part of our trade depression is to be connected 
with deflationary tactics. 

All the same, I think that it behoves those who an 
striving to maintain sound monetary conditions in this 
country, at a moment when there is so much chaos in 
many other centres, to remember that a sound monetary 
system will not in itself pay for the imports of a country 
which has to depend so largely upon other countries for 
the very necessaries of life: and that only a great revival 
in our export trade can ensure solvency and a control 
over the foreign exchanges, which control is, in its turn, 
necessary for the maintenance of a really effective gold 
standard and a free gold market. Moreover, this fact, 
which was equally true before the War, calls far mor 
imperatively for recognition to-day when, as a result o/ 
the War, our indebtedness to foreign nations has been 
so greatly increased. 

Without entering into any abstruse problems connected 
with such matters as price levels, &c., I suggest that 
apart altogether, of course, from the complete interruption 
of international trade through the disordered state of 
affairs in Europe—one of the things which are keeping 
back both domestic and export trade at the present tiny 
is the determination to impose some of the mor 
arbitrary Trade Union regulations at a time when those 
regulations were never more out of place than to-day. 
To go no farther than the building trade itself; we know 
that if those engaged in it were prepared to waive some ol 
the prohibitive regulations as regards hours of labour, 
quantity of output, and so on, and were ready, for som 
time at all events, to proceed on the principle of small 
»rofits and quick returns, the whole community woult 
Penefit. The same principle applies in many of ou! 
great industries, and, unfortunately, just as Trades 
Unions too often seek oppressive protective measures in 
the matter of labour, so when it is a case of foreigi 
competition there is the same tendency in quarter 
which should be better instructed to fall back upon 
Protection as a panacea for all threatened compctition. 
I am far from denying that there may be special instances 
when it may be necessary to take steps for dealing with 
some special form of dumping—stimulated, perchance, 
by the vagaries of foreign exchanges—but I would 
unhesitatingly maintain that the tendency to shirk the 
necessity for taking off our coats in this industrial 
competition and competing in grim earnest is likely to 
costusdear. Already within a few years of the War we are 
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eS 
finding the Germans over here, busy as ever, ep NEN 
themselves not only with our own habits anc anguage, 
but with the habits and languages of other countries, 
while in this country there is the old reluctance to bestir 
ourselves and master foreign languages, without which 


uccess in the matter of commercial competition is 
succes: 


‘ell-nigh impossible. 

on ‘thnough the pernicious system of doles and 
the so-called insurance system against unemployment, 
we secm SO determined to mitigate all discomforts which 
ought to follow anything in the shape of idleness and 
slackness on the part of the worker, in any sphere of life, 
that we do not now get the incentive to struggle which 
rn necessity can impart. 

A good deal has been heard of late with regard to the 
desirability of setting up some financial Commission to 
inquire into the question of our monetary policy in rela- 
tion to our trade problems. There may or may not be 
the need for the establishment of such a Commission, 
but I suggest that if the Commission were formed no 
consideration of the monetary problem and of the question 
of inflation or deflation would be complete unless the 
whole subject were also considered in relation to some of 
the human aspects of the problem, to which I have drawn 
attention.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 8th. Artruur W. Kippy. 


only ste 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Regret that the control of the national finances, in 
these critical days, is apparently not to pass into the 
hands of Mr. Reginald McKenna is tempered in the 
City with considerable satisfaction that Mr. MeKenna will, 
as it consequence, remain one of the Jeading lights in the 
banking world, retaining, of course, his position as 
Chairman to the London Joint City and Midland Bank. 
From the moment that there was uncertainty as to a 
Parliamentary vacaney as regards the City of London 
doubts have been expressed in financial circles as to the 
likelihood of Mr. McKenna going to the Exchequer, as it 
was known from the outset that his acceptation of the 
Prime Minister's invitation was prompted by no political 
considerations, but entirely by a desire to fulfil any 
demand made by the country upon him to aid in solving 
the many serious financial problems with which we are 
now confronted. 

* * X* % 

It will be at least another year before the published 
gross earnings of British Railways can be regarded as 
giving any reliable indication of dividend prospects. At 
the present time comparisons in many cases with figures 
of a year ago are necessarily Jacking, and while the 
latest figures published by The Railway Gazette indicate 
the likelihood of the earnings for the last six months 
falling very little below those of a year ago—notwith- 
standing the reduction in charges—trailway shareholders 
are experiencing more than the usual uncertainty con- 
cerning forthcoming dividends. Morcover, other elements 
of uncertainty enter into the position, one of them being 
the reduction which has presumably taken place in 
expenses as the result of lower wages, another being the 
possible economies resulting from the recent fusions, 
and a third being the exceptionally large totals of the 
amounts to the credit of reserves and depreciation funds, 


A. W. K, 


MATERIAL REVIEWS. 
THE CHALE WEAVING HOUSE. 
Tuk Chale Weaving House, 283 Fulham Road, London, $.W.10, 
have sent us a delightful silk scarf to criticize. The warp is 
wranged in stripes of light blues, browns, greens—colours 
Which are reminiscent of a bluebell wood in spring. The 
effect is happy, and the shoot of a greyer blue is well chosen 
to bind them all together with a mistiness which increases the 
illusion of springtime. The edge is well kept, the heddle has 
been used with accuracy, the knotted ends are efficient. The 
only constructive criticism we should like to offer is that the 
“rangement of the stripes should be repeated from the centre 
outwards or inwards, and not as they now are, with one side 


If this suggestion were 


light and one side dark to each stripe. ge 


(Continued on page 202 ) 
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Established in 1833, 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL | 
‘UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital . - £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - . - £9,000,000 


Head Office: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 











Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 
TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 


EO 
| COUTTS & CO., 
| Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. _ 





AUXILIARY: 
| LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 





| 
| 
| 
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carried out the scarf would give the sense of being a complete 
design in itself, and not as if one or two more widths might 
equally well be added to it. 

PRUDENCE MAUFE. 


A POSTER DESIGN COMPETITION. 
Ir is interesting to learn that prizes of one hundred guineas 
and fifty guineas are being offered by the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers and the proprietors of the trade 
journal Milling for a poster design. The poster is to advance 
the claim that bread is the staple food of the people. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that the Association goes on to say that “* the 
quality of the design is of less importance than the idea 
behind it.” Obviously the idea is an important factor, but 


<<. 


(adburys 
Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name “CADBURY ”’ on every piece of Chocolate 























why should not, at any rate, the prize of fifty guineas be 
yiven for actual beauty and efficiency of design ? However, 
anything that stimulates an interest in posters is probably 
to the good. Entries for the competition can be sent not 
later than August 28th to Mr. A. W. Last, Secretary of the 
National Association, at 89 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. | 


————_—— 
PLAYS. 

Privce or Wares.—So This is London! -- 8.80—2.30 | 

[The amusing Anglo-American comedy: very well acted.| | 
New.—The Eye of Siva 8.30—2.30 


{An Eastern adventure play by Mr. Sax Rohmer, with Mr. 
Arthur Wontner and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt in the cast. | 
Lyric, HAMMERSMitH.— The Beggar's Opera 
[Still London’s best entertainment alter nearly fourteen 
hundred performances. ] 


8.15— 2.30 


COLISEUM oe ee ee oe -. 745—2.30 
{A music-hall entertainment which includes an interlude by } 
Mile. Lydia Lopokova and M. Wojcikowsky—two of the { 
best performers of Diaglietf's ballet.) 
PLaynouse.—Enter Kiki .. 9—2.30 


[How unsatisfactory is a bowdlerised French farce! In this 
one Miss Gladys Cooper is rudely bundled about.) 
wy 7 +c 
PICTURES. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK (TATE). 

{Rubens’s “ Portrait of the Archduke Albert’ has been presented by Dr. R. 
Jackson. Corot’s “ Horseman in a Wood” is among other new pictures 
in the Gallery.| 

NATIONAL Portrrair GALLERY. 

[Among recent acquisitions of interest are a portrait of Aubrey Beardsley, by 
M. Jacques E. Blanche (Room XXVIL.), one of Sir George Rooke, by 
Michael Dahl (Room IX.), one of David Cox, by Sir William Boxall, R.A. 
(Room XXVIL.). Several original drawings for Vanity Fair cartoons are 
on view in Room XXVIII, and include those of Samuel Wilberforce and 
Lord Roberts.| 

GUILDHALL GALLERIES, 
| During the off season the picture enthusiast may hunt in this wilderness. He 


—— —- — — —== 
MODERN AND PERIOD 
DECORATIONS 
Carried out by Story’s own staff of 


skilled men. Schemes and Estimates Free, 


STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story & Co., Lid. 








BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines 


Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


—— 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





;Provide a competency for old age 
by means of an 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 


LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TANCES are also made. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer 
tained on application. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,000,00 
Capital Paid up aoe £3,000,00 
Reserve Fund £3,350,00 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors «.. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aw 
¥ TELEGRAPHIC REMI 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 











See 








will find rare but worthy prey.] 


MUSIC. 


Promenade Concerts at QurEeN’s Hart. Sir Henry Wood 
and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. | 
August 11th. ae mip os oe ee «- 8.0 
(Opening night— pleasant and popular. | | 
August 14th. ‘ ua Sul ‘a aie a“ 8.0 
[A = “7 By Mr. H. Greenbaum—the first British work this | 
August 15th. a ° P 8.0 


{A new Suite by Eric Kotngold, Strauss’s Burlesque for piano and 
orchestra, and Mendelssohn's delicious unfashionable IJtalian 
Symphony.| 

August 16th. " oe oe oe oe -- 8.0 

{A Prelude from Dame Ethel Smyth's The Wreckers, Strauss’s Don 
Juan, and the Gétlerddémmerung Funeral March will not prevent 
this from being a “ Hislop” night. Mr. Hislop is singing an 
aria from La Bohéme.| 

August 17th. oe ee oe $e ve 

[Messrs. York Bowen and Ernest Jenner are playing the Bach 
Concerto No. 1 in C minor tor two pianos—a notable curiosity. 
Also Beethoven's First Symphony.| 


8.0 








LIBERTY'S TILO-LEUM _ 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBEPTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LT?., MAKERS, 
PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 


25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1, 

















United Kingdom | 
Provident Institution 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. | 
Funds exceed Eleven Millions. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, LL.D. 

At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31 December, , 
1920, all securities were written down to the very low | 
prices prevailing at that date. 


UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
HIGH INTEREST YIELD LOW WORKING EXPENSES | 
TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES | 

All With-Profit Policies effected during the current 


year will share in the Division of Surplus to be made as 
at 31 December next. 


Head Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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(ONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCSASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


XK 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. J 
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BRITISH INDIA 
°’NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 





4. London and ay ee to Bombay, Karachi 


and Persian Gulf. 

y. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

6. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only! Australia (via Panama Canal). 

¥. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRESS; 

nos. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P. & 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
St., 8.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and B.I. 
Cftices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. B.J. Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall 8t., 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7._Union 8.8. Co. of Hew Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0, House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur St., London, 8.W.1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

0. Service, Austraiia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 

P. & O. House as above, 

Routes) — Socidié Frangaise, P, & O., 

41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 


Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 
Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. | 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Iliustrated Pr 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


svamme, 








THE LION OF ST. MARK, 

@, What is the meaning of this 
ancient Christian symbol ? 

@, It means that St. Mark’s story of 
the life of Christ needs no defence. It 
is like a lion. Set it free and it will 
prove its power. 





@, The ancient symbol is true in 
modern life. Where materialism fails 
and other religions give no real help, 
the Gospel daily proves its power in 
| every land to conquer evil and to 
| uplift and purify human life. 
| @, What is true of St. Mark is true 
| also of the Bible. The Bible Society, 
| therefore, exists to translate, to publish, 
| and to cireulate the Holy Scriptures so 

that every man may read them. It has 
| mow 958 languages on its list, and last 
| year it circulated over eight-and-a-half 
| million beoks in 50 countries. 
| @, Yet in many lands men are still 
| 


waiting in moral helplessness for the 
coming of this power to them. Shall 


they wait in vain ? 

Send a gift to the Secretaries, British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















Round AFRICA by 


UNION: CASTLE 


PUTT TTT TT LINE TTT TTT TT 3 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES, SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
Por further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 
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Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we have received 200,000. 
WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 

Will you be “ one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 


Lorp Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


5/- 5/- 


Secretary. 





Grorce F. Suerte, M.A., 











£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor slum 


kiddie 
THOUSANDS 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are 
children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 


something to the EARL OF ARRAN, 
London? 


hoping to send 20,000 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us 


opportunity to become Men and omen worthy of our Race. 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required 


who 


to eradicate their disease and give them an 


Please send a 
annually. 








Why “ Watts ” Blades excel. 


British— “WATTS” Razor Blades 

have a super-keenness that 
and best. ensures erfect shaving. 
They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 
oy blades, made by a 
rm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used the finest procur- 










12 perfect 
blades’ in 
every dozen. 


If your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
direct to the sole 
manufacturers: 


JOHN WATTS, 


Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 
London: 24 Redcross St., 


PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world. 


Vw 3.97 


® For ° 
Gillette-type : 
-and Autostrop-; 
: type holders. : 


E.C.1, 

















Small Classified Advertisements. 








Personal. 





A LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
For particulars write to the 
20 years, 


through the U.C.C., 
BECRETARY, 


either at home or abroad. 


163.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W.1. Established 








For Sale, To Het, Kec. 





yok DISPOSAL.—Owing to Retirement. 
HARKOGATE. For details apply 


Solicitors, Harrogate. Principal and Solicitors only. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
LOMAS-WALKER & WILKINSON, 





N FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. 
fas ring and meter. No attendance. 


bouses in the Hyde Park district, 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
Each has gas fire, 
Use of bath, telephone.— Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British gentlewomen only. Five 


|; COMMERCE: 





| United Kingdom. 





Sa 
— 


——$_ 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted, 


* a Pal J a eae a 
NIVERSITY OF MELBOURN: 


Applications are invited for the position ‘of LECTURER in 
the above University, 

Conditions of appointment and full information are tehaahie upon appl 
to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand. yt 
Applications for the a should be lodged with the REG Is I R AR, [ alvera 





P HILOSOPHY . 








of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, by October 3ist, 1923, 
Salary, £500 per annum. 
Duties commence March Ist, 1924, 
HE VOCATIONAL SERIES” (new version of o., Cate 
. for Educated Women”), Sections 1, 2 and 3 now ready — Cookery : 
Catering T'rofessions; Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions : = 


F Secretarial 
Organising Professions. Length and cost of Training, Prospects, Salaries, = 
1. 


6}d. each from WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 64 Russell Square, W.C, Prix 





CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and pubiicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time 


w rite for particy 
and free lesson to Dept. T' 18, Shaw Institute, me 


Montague Street, Lo udoa, W.C,] 





—= 





Lectures, iheobion. Kr. 
7 = in a i, 
oe HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 


SCHOOL 
(UNIVE RSITY 





call g ONDON,) 
The WINTER SESSION wil! open on MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital ate fulty equipped 
to meet modern requirements, The Hospital contain’ 950 beds and is the lay 
general hospital in England. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Entrance Scholarships are offered in & 
An Entrance Scholarship is also offered in — and Physiology to stud lents 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Numerous prizes are awarded jn 
subjects of the curricula. 2 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are 
in the kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,900 give unrivalle d faciliti 


more numerous than at any other hospit 


s for Medi 


al Research 














FEES.—Medical: Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee £21, annual 
£42; Final Course, entrance fee £10 10s,, annual fee “42 
Dental: Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments ; and Hospital Cours 
£130 in two equal annual instalments, 
ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union, with an athletic round { 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hosts *l on hospitai grounds, College dining hall, 
(Men students only are eligible tor admission.) 
A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean— 
Professor WILLIAM WRIG HT, M.B., D.se., F.B.CS, 
Mile End, E, 1, 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1923-24 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNE SDAY, OCTOBER 10th 
1923, and CLOSES on FRIDAY, MARCH 14th, 1924. The Autumn Diet of the 


Preliminary Examination will commence on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 1923 





The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, APRIL 2ist, 1924, and 
CLOSES on FRIDAY, JUNE 27th, 1924. The Spring Diet of the Preiiminar 
Examination will commence on FRIDAY, MARCH 7th, 1924, 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are Bachelor of Me 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of § 


(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). ion 
and only on students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (DP I 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University int 
The total cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approximately £236. Bursariss 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of fifty and of the aggregate 
annual value of £1,180, are open to compe iition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &e., may be had on application to the Se 
of the University, and full details are given in the Aberdeen University 


They are conferred only after examir 





Calel 


published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following ivegrees :—Ia all Faculties—Doctor of 
Philosophy. li Arts—Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education 
In Science— Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science fn Science and Applied Scien 


(including Agriculture and Forestry). In Divinity 
and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doetor.of Laws 
(LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). In Commerce 
Diplomas in Agriculture and Forestry are also granted. 
Particulars may be had on application tu the Secretary of the University 
BUTCHART, Secretary 


Doctor of Divinity (Honorary 
(Honorary), Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Commerce, 











The University, Aberdeen, H. J. 

fy oer Saeees OF BIRMINGHAM 

¥ AC UL TIES, 

SCIENCE: Subjects :—Mathematics Ph ysi 3, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining (Coal, Metal 
Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. 

ARTS: Subjecta:—Litin, Greek, English, French, Germaa, Italian, Spanisi, 
Russian, Philosophy, History, Music, 


MEDICINE: All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry, 


Subjects leading to degrees in Commerce, 
Department 


Department of Training for Teachers: Department of Social Study: 


of Malting and Brewing, 


THE SESSION 1923-24 COMME NC E S ON OCTOBER 157, 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND * )MEN 
STUDENTS, 


Ta the Medical School Courses of Instruction ; are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or pe rsons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univers 
oy, after one vear’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree, 

Separate Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courts, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c,, Exhibitions and Scholarships, #* 
published as follows :-— 

1. FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 


pled 


2. FACULTY OF ARTS, 
3. FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
4. FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 


5. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY. 
6. DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY OF FERMENTATION, 
and will be sent on a>plication to the REGISTRAR, 


| hee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W, KENSINGTON, W.l+ 
Chairman: Mr. C. Moatetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbalm 
Secretary: Mr. p oh a ua. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schoiarshim 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board ot Educatioa, apply to the Principal, Mis 
E. E. LAWRENCE, 
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‘ <———e COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 


LONDON, S.W. 7, 


“41, COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
ROYAL Try AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
tlons for admission for the Session 1923-24 should be made before the first 
a September. Information regarding qualifications for admission may 
Monday ved from the REGISTRAR, 
be ot SS 
ala LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
{HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal: Miss SfANSFELD. Students 
j ae to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
are ae Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
mee n Physiology and Hygiene, Dan ing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuils, 
se pal, tc. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
et Ball, &e. 
a Oe ‘trea a TENET ET TID 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
) (late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
oning girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
equP rate lines. Carpentering, powtry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
WPeor prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


ee ’ > . , *_N . 

J\OMESTIC ECONOMY COURSE. — Cooking, Housework, 
) Laundry work, and Housekeeping. A 10 weeks’ thoroughly practical course 
rom October ‘Ist. Beautiful house and surroundings, 16 miles from London.— 

y sr full particulars apply D. E., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Applic 





end ine 














Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





(;ssFes GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SE: ALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESs. 


{IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
I An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


~ mT ay YQrI*G) NT r SE TPON 
— DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE. 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 
for universities, Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


j\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearneas to 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

















1? BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
S (School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 


Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Hon. Secretary—The Kev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxan. 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London.) 
FEES: £70—£73, 
including Medical Attendance, Music (Viano and Class Singing) and Laundry, 
Kursaries are given in epecial cases. 
A few girls, not daughters of Clerzgymen, are received on higher terms, 


iarge Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 
at Westbury. Healthy position : é 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 


qualifying Examinations 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS 


r VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 fect above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


{ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 
CUMBERLANUD.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and poultry farming. Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus, 
apply PRINCIPAL 


YT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, 
Principal—-Miss WHEELE 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries” dat 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DA‘. ILE, B.A., London, 











hters,. Entire charge if desired, 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Weatworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Toweriicld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


| ereeee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Demestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovpy, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 








| H E Gos 2 G@ 2, Ss U0 ATO 8. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
arden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETI A CAM ERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Sonrerville College, Oxtord. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. 








GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
« LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. {esident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
h DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 














Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
& holarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HiGcHFIELD, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele : ‘“ Watford 616." 


LX¢HoLt SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 











jracing climate. Good education 


rIXYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


ee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Otlicers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 














Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Princtpals { Siiee VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


J OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 


d recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. Half an hour trom 
London.—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey 











K LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 
2/4 GIRLS over 13 years old. Modern premises. Gymnasium and Sanatorium in 
the extensive grounds. Large, highly qualified staff.—Apply PRINCIPAL 


h RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 





29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 3.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Ful) particulars on application. 





Bovs Schools and Colleges. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED in 

‘ SEPTEMBER at CRAIGKF LOWER, TORRYBURN, PIFE, Head-Master 
¥. G. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint 
Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus at Craigflower as above. The School stands in its own delightiul 
grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth, Beautifully sheltered position, 
Healthy situation. Electric light. Easy of access, 


5° * F fia &§ CC H GO OL, 
E. 











WIMBORN 


For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


H EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities, Fee £95 p.a, Recent successes 
in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics, O.T.0, Reduced fees for Sons 
of the Clergy. Preparatory Department.—Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, 














ELLY COLLEGE, ‘'TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


FPIDINBURGH INSTITUTION. 
A 


Founded fn 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodions 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
provides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
Universities, the Army, &o. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, }.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Crieket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edio- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the conutry.— For terms, 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, EAlnburgh. 











INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 

Sohools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACKY, 

3.4. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, ove:looking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds 

A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 

YOR SEPTEMBER.—One of the smaller (Conference) Public 

Schools has a few vacancies. 250 boarders. Highly successful record. 

Fees rather less than £100 p.a. Substantial reduction for sons of clergy. Excellent 

junior school.—-Address Box 1195, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C, 2. 





MHANNEL ISLANDS.—Preparatory School for Boys, Oaklands, 
J Jersey. Head-Master, Rev. G. O MORGAN SMITH, M.A., Cantab., Ph.D., 
F.U.S. The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres; own farm, 
Beautiful climate, healthy situation. Electrio light. Easy of access.—Address 





] 
Head-Mistress; Miss F, M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 


during August, St. Matthew's Parsonage, Millbrook, Jersey. 
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BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

wepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation: 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swiniming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECKETARY, 
17 Ratland Street, Edinburgh. 











Foreign. 


py WSESERLARD, LAUSANNE, RIANTE RIVE. — HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough education. Winter sports. Special 
inclusive terms. Escort from Londvn.—¥rincipal: Mlle. CAPT. 





Gotels, Wydros, Kc. 


<r 
——— 





: rere 

34 MILES FROM LONDOX 
An old-fashioned garden, in an old-world Chiltern village, with Souss... 
court and excellent cooking, for a restful and ideal week-end.— Write ‘ 
Aston Clinton, Bucks, or ‘phone 3¥4 Tring. (Electric light and plenty of 


800d tenniy 
Bell Hot, 











hot water 
—s 


Financial, &c. 





. AS Al TAT . . . 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of in 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment H y 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7$ per cent.) or 6 f 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 


OUSE Assoriatin, 
- cent. Loan Stock, 








Miscellaneous. 





ARSON’S. — 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequal! 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick aud Compo Surfaces, 8 | 
Colours, For patterns and particulars write = 

ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 


Cd tog 





J}NGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CHATEAU D’OEX, 
J SWITZERLAND.—Altitade 3,000 feet. Ages of pupils 7—14. Winter Term 
begins for boarders, September i9th.— Head-Mastcr, T. H. REEVE, M.A., Oxon. 


Private Tuition, Kr. 
JRLOcevION. — Mr. CHARLES | SEYMOUR will "forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, A 
Voice Strengthening; Keciting; Breathing. —446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2, 


TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence, Very successfultreatment. Prospectus 
free.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1, Phone : Museum 3665, 
RS. TEED, BROMLEY COMMON, KENT, 
coaches PUPILS individually whose studies have been interrupted or 
retarded, 





























{REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING.—* Vitrolita> 
superior to White Lead Paint, 15s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. “ Pigg ue” 

the imperishable Putty, 32s. per ewt., kegs extra; 7 Ib. tins, 4s. 3d., post free : Wh 
tins, 5s. 6d. each, carriage extra, tins free. Me 


Full particulars from W. CARSON anp SONS, Grove Works, Battersea 











‘DLUMS.—FINEST PERSHORE EGG, 12 Ibs. 6s. 6¢., 241bs, be 
_48 Ibs. 23s. 6d., Carriage Paid. Packages free. Cash with order HI \. 
PHREY & STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 





whole term or longer, purifies the air, prevents infection, preserves floors. Great 
saves labour, easily applied by unskilled.—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 4 Ven 
Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors. 7 


li@7nf~ ESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE ” (Regd.) on al 


floors during Summer Vacation. A single application allays the dust for 


Ta 





N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you wart 
Bh locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks in Londoy 
both vocal and instrumental, Post free (orders 6s, and upwards) on receipt of cash — 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 





Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


YCHOOLS _ Information and_ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

T UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 'Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


SCHOOLS For BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 

Telephone Central 5052. 

















Authors, Tppeturiting, &c. 
I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey ff they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angelos, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. 


F de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
rt LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 


Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms, Enquiries invited. 











QARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
yj to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Rezent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


op See RTTInO— ts 1000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Llegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. "Phone : Dalston 4274. 
é ow RITING, DUPLICATING, of every description. 
Accuracy and promptness guaranteed, References and terms on application. 

—E. HARRINGTON, 6 Percy Road, Gosport, Tiants. 


mryPew RITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE(“ ©”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


Cours, Xr. 
























| H E ENCHANT ED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. 
Nov, 2nd, Four months, With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
Also: SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, &e, 
Est. 1900, Virst Class Only, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 3.E, 19. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOUKS 





SUIT, OVERC 
successfully. For 


"Phone; City 1170. We 





‘OAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailora 


descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBL 


REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. 4 


collect. 





I ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE ‘“ TURN ” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive pri 
hist or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ’Phone: Dalston 4777. 





o7 
«~f 


| OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
| decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBOKNES 
Eastcastie Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens 





AVE YOUR 


yy 





OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ars, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work. frow 
S 2s. Specimens sent fre.—HENRKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Londos 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 


694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859 





[; ‘KROACHES 


the Royal Palace. 


Chemist, including Army 


effectually cleared by “ Blattis,’ as used in 
Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. Sd., os 


post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield, or through 3 


and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches 








General Manager, Medical. 


RESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED — Booklet 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE) 


de- 


«c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford st.,W.1 








55 years. 


Mansion 


No Shareholders 





anc Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found op page 203. 


If the bonus recently declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 


An assurance of £1,000 costs 


£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


he Equitable Life 


ssurance Society 


House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 
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Just Published. 


| THE PROBLEM OF 
ARMAMENTS 


A Book for Every Citizen of Every Country. 
By ARTHUR GUY ENOCH. 6s. 


| ‘A book which appeals to all whose ideals, whether 
ebeteative or advaneed, are leading them to seek out 
| and put into practice co-operative measures which would 
| tend to reduce the extent and gravity of the problem. 


net, 





MACHLLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















“THE STOIC.’’ 


THE STOWE SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 
FIRST NUMBER. 
“A very attractive production . . . quite delightful illus- 


*"_—Spectator. 
werThe ‘hoppliy named ‘ Stoic,’ handsomely produced and thoroughly 
representative. . The ornithology of the neighbourhood re- 
ceives special attention. Stowe seems to be a paradise for the bird 
lover.” —Observer. 











————— 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
“Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troub “les.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
_- Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


ALL THE LATEST 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promptly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,000 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Postal Department. Full particulars, as 
well as subscription rates to over 1,000 publica- 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide.” 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 





Author of 
“ Alopecia 





1,000 
Branches 


es 





—:] 









CAAT AATAAATSTATATATATNATATAATAERIACY) 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


FIG: 





2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 












3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries 


EPDM ALABAMA AG 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Cat 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


gives 


slogues 


qe DMV LCPCLAM CV AYA MPMI AD DIL IF FoF 









ING NOI I GIF GIOIA AIL IA GIIND 













FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 


TAKE 


ISLES OF ILLUSION: Letters from the South Seas 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7s. 6d. net. 




















Truth: ** Asterisk’s’ keen powers of observation, daring 
unconventional way of thinking, and natural capacity of 
expression, impart an astonishing force to these live and 

E racy letters, The book is more than interesting; it is 
E absorbing.” 
| SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 8s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: “It is all living, palpitating stuff, for 


Mr. Hubbard knows ancient Rome a good deal better than 
the man from Chicago knows Chicago. ... In Mr. Hubbard 
we must welcome a new writer of great distinction, who 
can challenge comparison for learning and irony with the 


author of Clio.” 
MASTERS & MEN 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times: 


7s. 


“A writer who is 


6d. net. 


== the son of Ariel and the ne ‘phe w of Puck. « »« « An ex- 
: tremely gifted young writer,’ 

=| SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

= By SIR W. FLINDERS PETRIE. 6s. net. 
= Country Life: “ Professor Flinders Petrie’s little volume 


will enchant all those who know that to rediscover the daily 


HI 











life of the older peoples is the surest way Oi arriving at 
an understanding of their civilisation,’ 
NORDENHOLT’S MILLION 
By Jj. J. CONNINGTON. . 6d. net 
Daily Express: “ A work of the imagination eto al to The 
Time Machine and a work of realism equal to Jono 
Bungay. 
SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY 
3y IRIS BARRY. 4s. 6d. net 
E Cassell’s Weekly: “ A fascinating book. ... : Splashing 
E into Society comes opportunely at the beginning of the 
== holiday season. It is very nearly a holiday in itself.” 
=-| THE KEY OF DREAMS 
== 3y L. ADAMS BECK, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DOVES’ NEST (2nd Imp.) 
3y KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6s. net. 


LA CONSTABLE: LONDON.) 














By Dr. Marie Stopes. | 


MARRIED LOVE (12th Edition) | 
6s. net (Post. 4d.) | 
WISE PARENTHOOD (11th Edition) 

38. 6d. net (Post. 3d.) 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD (2nd Edition) | 
Os. net (Post. 4d.) | 
“* Let us encouvage our wives and daughters to hang on the | 
lips of Dr. Marie Stopes.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 
** She has done 
at large.’ 





much for childven but move for humantty 
’—Woman’'s Pictorial. 





| G. P. PutNAm’s Sons, 24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 














BY ETTIE ROUT. 
SAFE MARRIAGE (Birth Control) 


(Preface by SIR ARBUTHNOT LANE). 
Post free 3/9. 


TWO YEARS IN PARIS 


Post free 2/9. 
From Mrs. Hornibrook, 28 Queensboro’ Terrace, London, W.2. 


WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, 
(One minute from Tottenham Court R oad Station) 

HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal and Garden Literature. Early 
English Literature. Early Medicine. Natural History and other Science 





W.C.2 


Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 
Books with Plates both  colour- printed and coloured by hand. 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purchased. 





O RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE 
= illustrated price list will be sent on application. 
. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 








@ KOREAN 
* CENTLEMAN 









PLEASURE CRUISES 
BY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — 





Commencing in January 1924 





JAPAN, CHINA, EGYPT, INDIA, 
ITALY, MADEIRA, Etc. 


AROUND THE WORLD & MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 
BY LUXURIOUS LINERS 





For further particulars apply :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65, Charing Cross, S.W. 1. LONDON, or Local Agents 


103, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. everywhere. 





On your holidays, will you not 
think of the million refugees in 
the Near East, a great many of 
whom are actually dependent on 
your generosity for their lives ? For 
1d. the life of a refugee can be 
saved for a day. The British 
kitchens, where 35,000 are being 
fed, must not be allowed to close 
down through your indifference. 


Donations are urgently required, 
and should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, [Imperial War Re- 
lief Fund, 87 General Build- 
ings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which 
is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in the All-British 
Appeal. 





























Ci garette 
|| 0 wm | Perfection 









Hy 20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
| 50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
Ht 100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia, 
| 

| There is no better Cigarette. 











PLAYER’S 
: ‘PERFECTOS N°2 


H Virginia Cigarettes 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” 

li are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 

Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 






























EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 


24|- 
|= 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body os 

GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee e 

BURGUNDY, 8@AUNE, Superior, Great bargain BO} 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 

BURGUNDY. Ccupasied growth. Special offer .. 3 | 

{LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 

HOCK. land flavour. Great bargain .. 35) 
BRAUNEBERGER. 

MOSELLE. liruity character oe +e 3 | 

CHAMPAGNE ee RMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 1 O8)- 
° 


Ww 
o 


oO 


© 


Beautiful 


GOBLET,” igitt. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvee TQ 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY . . 49/ 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 389) 
COGNAG. SUPERIOR ..150)- 


(GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 


COGNAC. «COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old ;360) 
| 


6 
9 
9 


invaluable in case of illness... 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 38} 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. { « LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great “a 44- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Pyices, 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finsbery Square, London, E.C, 2. 


Please quote “S. 
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L.ndos: iruted by W. SPKaiGuHr & Sons, LTD., 93 & 99 Fetter Lane L.C. 4; 
No. i8 York Strect, Covent Gardea, Loudon, 


W.C. 2, Saturday, August lith, 1923, 


and published by THOMAS SAUNDERS (or che * SPsCraTor ” (Limited), at chew Uiics 
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